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Rebvtete of few Books, 
The Works of the Late Right Honour- 
able Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 806. London, 1821. 
Wale we view with pleasure the col- 
lected works of Mr. Sheridan, whose 


splendid talents were the ornament of 


his age and country, we regret very 
much that circuiustances have preveut- 
ed the editor, Mr. Thomus Moore, 
whose name need only be mentioned 
to give great value to his labours, from 


publishing, at the same time, the lile of 


this great man, as had been announced, 
The very reasons for this delay increase 
our regret, us they have their origin in 
the half-voluntary, half-constrained ab- 
sence of the bard of Erin froiw this 
country. ‘The works now published 
ure limited to the dramatic produc- 
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tions of Mr. Sheridan, and they are, 


umccompunied by a single critical re- | 


inark or observation; nothing further 
from the editor appearing, than an ad- 


vertisement, apologizing to the public | 
iur sending forth the works without tle | 


ite of the author, by which they were 
to have been accompanied, After no- 
tiving his abseace from this country as 
the chief cause of delay, as it prevents 


nesses of Mir Sheridan’s career, aud ex- 
cludes him from those facilities of infor- 
ination which his most eminent cotem- 
7 = ad 
boranes, would have afforded, Mr. 
Moore hints at the difficulty in writ- 
ine apolitical biography, where * events 
yet recent, and persons yet alive, must 


adegree of freedom, which investiga- 
tion and reflection alone can justify.’ 
Mhe editor then has the following just 
remarks on Mr. Sheridan’s character, 
and on biopraphy generally :-— 

4 In attempting, indeed, such a memo- 
rial of one who has but just disappeared 
from among us,—of whom all is remem- 
bered, both the evil and the good, and 
whose fame has not yet unde: gone that 
Purifying process by which time removes 
such light and casual spots as may have 
fallen upon the shining names selected to 
“dorn his annals—the biographer has a 
“—— —ee difficulty to perform, 
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Whatever advantages he nay possess in 
the freshness and authenticity of his ma- 
terials, derived either from personal know- 
ledge or the many living sources to which 
he can refer, are heavily counterbalanced 
by that multitude of opinions and preju- 
dices—-still actively surviving the object 
of their variance—which he has to en- 
counter and consult both in seeking 
and in speaking the truth. In many 
instances, too, he finds the memery, 
which he could wishto honour, (as Cicero 
found the tomb of Archimedes, ‘ septum 
vepribus et dumetis,’’) beset with imputa- 
tions which, however trifling, disfigure its 
grandeur, and which the hand of oblivion 
alone can gently and eifectually clear 
away. 

‘There are also, perhaps, some further 
reasons why, in sketching the portraits of 
distinguished men, a biograpier should 
not be too near his subjects. What he 
gains in minuteness and precision of de- 
tail, he may lose in the general effect of 
the whole: and, instead of that compre- 
hensive delineation of character which 
entitles biography, even more than his- 
tory, to he called “ philosophy teaching 
by examples,” his views may be limited, 
partial, and microscopic ; he may dwell 
upon foibles till he becomes blind to vir- 


‘tues; and, in recording only the little- 


nesses of the great, he may resemble one 


who would give us a map of the narrow 
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lanes and passages of Constantinople, in- 


“ep : 4 YS) stead of asplendid panorama of its seas, 
him from an intercourse with the wit- | 


its temples, and its palaces. 3. 
‘On the other hand, however, it ts 
equally to be apprehended, that in endea- 
vouring to generalize the features of cha- 
racter, or represent them in that softened 
light through which they will be seen at 


distance by posterity, too many of those 
-sinall but precious lines, which mark the 
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a eis peculiarity of the individual, nay be lost ; 
” Ciscussed and characterized with a | 


and the picture want that air of reality, by 
which alone our sympathies can be awak- 
ened, or the love of fact, so natural to 
the human mind, be satistied. ‘This 
vagueness becomes, perhaps, still more 
objectionable, when itis assumed as the 
means of evading disagreeable. truths; 
and when, like those painters who conceal 
their want of anatomical knowledge un- 
der fine superficial finish and abstract 
smoothness of torm, the biographer timid- 
ly escapes from an analysts of conduct and 
of motives, into wide generalities of praise 
and misleading  palliations of wrong. 
This charity to the dead, if carried too 
far, becomes injustice to the living: asort 


of haze is thrown over the boundaries of | 











error, and the world is defrauded of ofe 
half of that lesson—as useful at least in warn- 
ing as encouraging—which the history 
of genius and its frailties bequeaths to 
mankind.’ 

In speaking of the dramatic works of 
Mr. Sheridan in these volumes, Mr. 
Moore pays the following well-merited 
tribute to his splendid talents :— 

‘ After all, however, let the biographer 
do his dutyas he may, it is inthe volumes 
which are here presented to the world, 
and in the record, however imperfect, of 
his parliamentary exertions, that the most 
durable memorials of Mr. Sheridan’s 
name exist. By these he will be known 
in after-times, when all of him, but his 
genius and his patriotism, are forgotten ; 
when alike the partiality, which would 
throw a veil over faults, and that depre- 
clating spirit which judges of eminent 
men only by their defects, shall have 
yielded to the calm unerring estimate of 
posterity ,; and, as an orator, eloquent in 
the noblest of causes, as a statesman, 
steady in the most try ing times, and asa 
dramatist, successful in every walk of his 
art, he will rank, perhaps, among the 
greatest that ever embellished any age or 
nation.’ 

It is impossible to advert to Mr. 
Sheridan as a dramatic writer, without 
being struck with the genius which he 
displayed, and the perfection which he 
attained at so early anage. The whole 
of his comic pieces were written before 
he reached his eight-and-twentieth 
year, and his excellent comedy of * The 
Rivals,’ when he was not more than 
three-and-tweuty. His rapid carcer 
will be seen from the iollowing list of 
his pieces, and the dates when they were 
produced. We must premise that Mr. 
Sheridan was born in October, 1551 :-— 

‘The Rivals: a Comedy, first perform: 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre, 17th Jan- 
uarv, 1775. 

St. Patrick’s Day: a Farce, ditto, ditto, 
Novewber, 1775. 

The Duenna: a Comic Opera, ditto, 
ditto, November 21, 1775. 

A ‘Trip to Scarborough: a Comedy, 
first performed at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, 
February 2¢, 1777. 

The School for Scandal: a Comedy, 
ditto, ditto, May 8, 1777. 

The Camp: a Musical Entertainment, 
October, {5, 1778. 

The Critic, October 50, 1779. 

Pizarro, May 24, 1799, 
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Thus it will be seen, that in the 
short period of four years, Mr. Sheri- 
dan wrote three comedies, a comic ope- 
ra, and three afterpieces, Of the me- 
rits of these works, it would now be al- 
most idle tospeak ; they areamong the 
most popular pieces on the stage even 
at the present day, and they will be 
read und admired as long as legitimate 
comedy is known in this country. That 
Mr. Sheridan was one of the first comic 
authors that ever adorned the English 
theatre, will, we think, be readily ad- 
mitted. He possessed the comic hu- 
mour and imitation of real character 
which distinguished Dryden and Wy- 
cherly, without their ribaldry ; in bril- 
liant similitudes and allusions, in ac- 
tion, in incident, and in all the great 
constituents of comic writing, he was 
equal to Congreve, but he never, 
like him, shocks by _ indelicacy. 
He had Farquhar’s _ sprightliness, 
without his flippancy. To come to 
later times, Sheridan combined the 
correct and elegant taste of Murphy, 
with the skill of Cumberland in incul- 


~cating the connection between virtue 


and happiness, and the tendency of 
vice to misery. If there is any one 
dramatic writer in the English lan- 
guage, who combines the strongest and 
nrost brilliant wit with the chastest pro- 
priety; who displays the justest and 
most characterizing humour, without 
descending into grossness of idea or ex- 
pression ; who gives the comic force of 
the English character, and steers clear 
of its incidental improprieties—it is 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Sheridan’s maiden production, § The 
Rivals,’ experienced some slight dis- 
approbation when. first produced, 
which was attributed to Mr. Lee Lew- 
is’simperfect conception of the charac- 
ter of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. Mr. 
Sheridan acknowledges his ignorance of 
the drama, in many respects, at this 
time, and says that, when he first sub- 
mitted his play to Mr. Harris, it was 
double the length of aregular comedy. 
Onthe first night, however, he accurately 
observed the sentiments of the audience, 
and the parts which appeared objec- 
tionable, when he withdrew the piece 
for a time, and made such judiciousal- 
terations and corrections that it was 
soon after brought forward, and be- 
came, as it has since continued, a great 
favourite on the stage. 

The greatest triumph of Mr. Sheri- 
dan was, however, the School for Scan- 


dal, a play, the appearance of which | 


may be considered as an epoch in the 
history of English comedy. In point 





of plot, character, incident, dialogue, 
wit, and humour, it very far surpasses 
any production of modern times. The 
author faithfully copies nature and ex- 
isting manners. None of his person- 
ages are artificial, but in every charac- 
ter and in every scene, we feel ourselves 
among our fellow men. The incidents 
rise out of the story; they advance in 
a most probable manner; and the ca- 
tastrophe is such as must have arisen 
from such characters and circumstances 
in real life. Scandal, in its various 
sources and modes, is pourtrayed with 
the nicest discrimination and exact- 
ness; and its various shapes of sneer, 
lampoon, affected apology, and direct 
calumny, are admirably presented in 
the Members of the Scandal Club. 

The comedy of A Trip to Scarbo- 
rough is not original ; it is altered from 
The Relapse of Sir John Vanburgh, by 
Mr. Sheridan, who has preserved and 
improved the humour, but left out the 
indelicacy. The performers being 
very imperfect in their parts, it was not 
well received the first night, but was 
afterwards played with much applause 
to crowded houses. Of the Duenna, 
we have alieady recorded our opinion 
in a notice of its performance at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The farce of St. Pa- 
trick’s Day was written expressly for 
the purpose of serving an actor, at his 
benefit—a Mr. Clinch, who had acted 
the part of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, very 
much to the satisfaction of Mr. Sheri- 
dan and the public. We have been 
informed that this farce was written in 
forty-eight hours; nor is the assertion 
in the smallest degree improbable; the 
powers of such a man, if closely ex- 
erted, could, ina shorter time, produce 
a much more valuable performance. 
It, however, shows the versatility of the 
author’s talents, by his success in broad 
farce as well as the most elegant co- 
medy. 
The Camp was the first work in which 
Mr. Sheridan called in the aid of fine 
scenery. It contained a most perfect 
representation of the encampment at 
Coxheath; yet the drama itself pos- 
sessed a still higher degree of merit: 
all the tricks, impositions, distresses, 
intrigues, maneeuvres, &c. peculiar to 
a camp, were described in the dialogue, 
or exhibited in the dumbshow of Mr. 
Sheridan’s performance, which, for two 
seasons, was a great favourite with the 
public. Of the Critic and Pizarro, we 
need not to speak, as they have been 
the most popular pieces of the kind 
ever produced on the stage. 

We must really apologize to our 
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readers, for, although we sct out with 
declaring how unnecessary it was to 
criticise Mr, Sheridan’s works, yet we 
have been betrayed into an eulogy on 
productions which all the world aqd- 
mires, and which, therefore, cannot ye. 
quire our feeble tribute of praise. 

Mr. Moore’s edition of Mr. Sheri. 
dan’s works, contains all the pieces 
we have enumerated, with their pros 
logues, epilogues, &c.; to which are 
added, the ‘ Verses to the Memory of 
Garrick, spoken as a Monody, at Dru. 
ry Lane Theatre.” This edition js 
strictly confined to his dramatic pro. 
ductions; and neither his celebrated 
Verses to Miss Linley, vor any of his 
other poetic gems, of which many are 
in circulation, are here collected. For 
these, and for that justice to the tran- 
scendent genius of Sheridan, which 
Mr. Moore is so well able to do, we 
must wait for the Memoirs, which, we 
trust, will not be long delayed. In 
the mean time, these volumes must be 
read with interest, by every admirer of 
true genius, and must be regarded as 
an imperishable monument of the 
splendid talents of the first orator and 
the first dramatic writer of modern times, 
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Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its 
Dependencies, from the earliest Pe- 
riod of Authentic History to the End 
of the Fiftieth Year of the Reign of 
His Majesty King George III. 
By the Rev. Rovers Ruding, B.D. 
Vicar of Malden, in Surrey, F. 5S. A., 
&ec. The Second Edition, correct- 
ed, enlarged, and continued to the 
close of the Year 1818. 5 vols. 8vo. 
With a 4to. vol. of Plates. Lon- 
don, 1819. 

Ir is nota little remarkable that a work 

of such sterling value as the Annals of 

the Coinage, (we speak seriously, and 
do not intend a pun,) should have pass- 
ed through two editions without being 
noticed by any reviewer, which we be- 
lieve to be the case. It 1s not, however, 
from an anxiety to be the first in the field 
of criticism, on the present occasion, 
that we in some degree depart from our 
regular plan, and become retrospective 
reviewers ; but the subject is one of so 
much interest, and is treated with so 
much ability by the author, that we 
flatter ourselves we shall be rendering 
an acceptable service to our readers by 
introducing it to their notice. 
This work, which displays consider- 
able erudition and indefatigable re- 
search, traces the progress of the coin- 
age of Britain from the earliest period— 
from the shapeless brass and the 1108 
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rings or plates of the ancient Britons, 
to the beautiful coins of that very emi- 
nent artist Simon, when it reached the 
highest degree of excellence, and from 
that time to the present, when the art 
has declined with a rapidity for which 
jit is not easy to account. The work 
also contains an historical detail of the 
changes which have obtained, not only 
in the denominations, forms, weights, 
and fineness of the money, with the 
best accounts which could be gathered 
from very scanty materials, of the ori- 
gin and continuance of the various 
places of coinage and exchange which 
once existed in these dominions. 

The collecting of these materials has 
not merely been an object of antiqua- 
rian curiosity ; the author has had a 
higher and more important view, that 
of shewing, from the experienee of ages, 
the inadequacy of punishment, how- 
ever severe, to prevent the commission 
of the crime of counterfeiting the mo- 
ney, whilst the temptation to it remains 
so powerful and the execution of it so 
easy. His words on this subject we 
quote, as not only applying to counter- 
feiting money, butalso toa much more 
frequent crime, that of forgery ; and 
we recommend them seriously to the 
attention not only of legislators, but of 
that Moloch at whose shrine so many 
victims are annually sacrificed,—the 
Bank of England. Mr. Ruding says, 
‘ The long succession of penal statutes, 
and the innumerable lives which have 
been forfeited to them, seem to prove 
that the system is radically defective, 
and that the crime can be prevented 
only by counteracting and weakening 
the force of the temptation. If it be 
the duty of every legislature to attend 
to the prevention rather than the pun- 
ishinent of offences, the acts referred to 
are a reproach to our statute book,’ 


We shall now, without further exor- 
dium, proceed to notice such parts of 
this work as appear to us to possess the 
mnostinterest. We shall not detain our 
readers with a long disquisition on the 
origin of money*. In the most early 
stage of society, when the wants of man 
were confined to the absolute necessa- 
ries of life, barter was sufficient for 
€very purpose of exchange. Civiliza- 
tion, however, introduced so many 
wants, that a more perfect medium of 
commerce became necessary ,—some- 
thing which, by general consent, 
should be received at a fixed value, 
in exchange for all other things. At 

* For an interesting article on the origin and 


nature of money, we refer onr readers to No. 2 
of the Literary Chronicle-—ED, 





first, this medium was formed of some 
of the necessaries of life. Cattle were 
sometimes used, whence the term pecu- 
nia is derived; for, in Domesday- 
Book, the word is used almost univer- 
sally for cattle, and in a few instances 
for possession generally, but very rarely 
as denoting money. The inconvenience 
arising from this simple barter, sug- 
vested other means, and the precious 
metals were selected, and at a very re- 
mote period were given and received by 
weight. In more recent times, the 
wampum of America, the cowries of 
Africa, and the red feathers of the 
islands in the South Seas, have been 
used. None of these, however, can be 
considered as perfect money. Even 
the circulation of gold and silver by 
weight, which approaches the nearest to 
the convenience of coins, was soon 
found to be insufficient for the purposes 
of internal commerce, and a method 
was devised to ascertain the weight and 
gravity of the metal on bare inspec 
tion, by «a stamp impressed upon it. 
The date of this invention cannot be 
accurately ascertained, but its high an- 
tiquity may be fairly inferred, and its 
origin placed anterior to all authentic 
prophane history. 

Sir Edward Coke lays it down, that 
the money of England must be either 
cold or silver, and, at the time he 
wrote, no other metals had been coined 
by authority of the monarch; but cop- 
per coins were issued by Charles IT. in 
1672, under certain limitations. The 
materials of which the ancient Britons 
formed that medium of exchange which 
circulated amongst them when Ceesar 
first landed upon their shores, were 
brass and iron; but at a later peried, 
during the reign of Cunobeline, they 
appear to have struck gold, silver, and 
copper. During the reigns of the 
Saxons and the Danes in England, sil- 
ver and brass were only coived in their 
mints. The Norman kings rejected 
the latter, and silver became the sule 
material of coinage until the reign of 
Henry Ill. when gold was introduced 
into the Mint :— 

‘From this metal, together with silver, 
were formed all the coins which, during 
several centuries, the monarchs of England 
permitted to be issued from their mints; 
to the great inconvenience of their infe- 
rior subjects, who required for their pur- 
chases money of simaller value than the 
penny, which seems to have been the 
lowest coin until the reign of Edward 1. 
as no half-pennies nor farthings are knowa 
of any of the Anglo-Norman monarchs 
before his time. It has been supposed, 


| by various authors, that in early times this 





inconvenience was in a great measure ob- 
viated by the coinage of pennies with a 
cross deeply indented on the reverse, in 
order to facilitate their division into half- 
pennies and farthings ; butsuch coins have 
never yet been found, nor is it credible 
that any prince would strike his money in 
such a manner as to insure the destruction 
ofa great proportion of it. 

‘The smallest pieces of silver, 2. ¢. the 
farthings, were coined as long as the in- 
creased value of that metal would per- 
mit; but, at length, their size was of ne- 
cessity so much diminished, that the mak- 
ing them totally ceased in the reign of 
Edward VI. 

‘To supply their place, James the First 
caused farthing tokens of brass and copper 
to be struck, but ai a value so much infe- 
rior to the rate at which they were issued, 
that it was not thought fit to recognise 
them as legitimate coins, and to enforce 
their currency, and, therefore, they soon 
sunk into contempt and disuse. 

‘ The first real copper money was coin- 
ed by Charles II. in 1665; but it does 
not appear that it wasever made current, 
and therefore the commencement of a re- 

lar coinage of that metal ust be dated 
in the year 1672. 

‘Tin was likewise coined by him in 
1684. 

‘ The necessities of James II. gave rise 
to the coinage of substances still more in- 
trinsically worthless than even copper and 
lin; namely, gun-metal and pewter. 
Such coinages, however, are scarcely 
worthy of enumeration here, as they never 
were Jinitated, the practice ceasing with 
the ruin of the inventor. 

‘ Thus it appearsthat the more precious 
metals have been for ages, and still con- 
tinue to be, used in this kingdom as the 
chief materials of coins,’ 

From the account of the constitu- 
tion of the Mint, which is amply de- 
tailed, we quote a short extract on the 
wages of the officers at dn early pe- 
riod :— 

‘In the 35th year of Henry IIL. the 
warden’s salary was two shillings a-day. 

‘In the 33d year of Edward lL. the 
porter of the Mint and Exchange receiv- 
ed nine pence a-day; and the same in the 
9th of Edward II. and the 23d of Edward 
I]. 

‘The warden’s salary in the 23d year 
was as before, two shillings a-day,; at 
which time his clerk received nine pence, 
and the keeper of the dies six pence a- 
day. 

‘Inthe 25th and 3ist years of Henry 
VI. it was two shillings and sixpence,; 
but I have not discovered when the rise 
took place. 

‘In his 32d year, the engraver had 
twenty pounds peranpum. 

‘Lhe person who held the offices of 
comptroller, exchanger, and assayer, in 
the frst year of Edward LV. wasto take 
the usual daily wages, amountiag Ww 
261, 13s. 4d. per annum, 
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‘In the second year of the same King, 
the engraver’s wages were, as before, 
iwenty pounds per annum. 

* And, in his sixth year, the salary of 
the warden’s clerk was nine pence a-day.’ 

The salary of the warden of the 
Mint, is now 4341. 2s. and that of the 
evgraver 5001, 

The supply of the Mint with bul- 
lion was in early times considered to be 
a circumstance of too nuch importance 
to be trusted to natural means alone; 
and the aid of alchymy was, therefore, 
resorted to forthat purpose. Thus the 
gold of which the nobles of Edward 
IIT. were formed, is said to have been 
produced by Raymond Lully :— 


‘ Ashmole, in his notes upon Norton’s 
Ordinall, and Hermes Bird, has given a 
very circumstantial account of the bring- 
ing of Lully into England, by Cremer, 
Abbot of Westminster; of his agreeing to 
make the King rich by his art, in conse- 
quence of that monarch’s promise to en- 
ter into a war against the Turks; of his 
refusal to work any longer, when he 
found that Edward would not keep that 
promise; and of his being clapt up in the 
, ower in consequence. 

‘ The gold,’ he says, ‘is affirmed (by 
an unwritten verjty) to have been made 
by Raymond Lully, in the Tower of 
London; and besides the tradition, the 
inscription is some proof; for, upon the 
reverse is a cross fleury, with Lioneux 
inscribed, ‘‘Jesus autem transiens per 
medium eorum ibat;” that is, “ as Jesus 
passed invisible, and in most secret man- 
ner, hy the midst of the Pharisees, so 
tiiat gold was made by invisible and secret 
art amidst the ignorant.” 

‘ That Edward was, in some degree, a 
believer in the powers of alchymy, and, 
therefore, not improbably the dupe of 
Lully, will, | think, appear from the fol- 
lowing record. ‘The patent roll of his 
third year states, that the King had been 
given to understand, that John le. Rous, 
ard Master William de Dalby, could 
make silver by art of alkemony; that they 
hed heretofore made it, and still did 
make it; and that by such making of 
that metal, they could greatly profit the 
realm; he, therefore, commanded ‘Uho- 
mas Cary to find them out, and to: bring 
tiem before the King, with all the instru- 
inents, &c. belonging to the said art. If 
they would come willingly, they were to 
Le brought safely and honourably ; but, 
if not, they were tobe seized, and 
brought before the King wherever he 
might be. AlJl sheriffs, &c. were com- 
manded to assist the said Thomas Cary. 
‘This belief in the creation, or, at least, 
transmutation of metals, was, in the reign 
of fienry 1V. so firmly established, that 
ve fiad, in his fifth year, a statute which 
soleinnly ‘ ordained and established that 
none fiom henceforth shall use to multi- 

y gold or silver, nor use the craft of 
inultiplicatioa ; and if any the same do, 





that he incur the pain of felony in this 
case.’ 

Notwithstanding the  disappoint- 
ments which must have heen perpetu- 
ally experienced from the professions of 
these alchyimists, it 1s certain that a re- 
liance on the powers of their art, con- 
tinued so late as the 17th of Edward [V. 
a8 appears by a warrant of that mo- 
narch, to John Frensh, affording him 
protection ‘to practise a true and a 
profitable conclusion in the cunnyng or 
transmutac’on of inetals,’ 

We couclude, for the present, with 
some judicious observations on the de- 
preciation of money :— 


‘From the variations in the price of 
bullion, has arisen the necessity of reduc- 
ing, from time to time, the actual weight 
and value of the coins; but their further 
depreciation, as to their effect in ex- 
change for other commodities, has been 
influenced in a great measure by the in. 
creased quantity in circulation, which has 
reduced their value, in like manner as the 
same circumstance will reduce the value 
of any other article of exchange. ‘That 
this is really the case, is amply to be 


proved from the progressive reduction of | 


the interest of money. From the Sth 
chapter of the statute 3 Henry VII. it 
should seem, that, by an evasive process, 
twenty per cent. was sometimes paid. 
But it was not until the 37th year of Hen- 
ry VIII. that the legal rate of interest wa: 
determined by statute, when it was or- 
dained that not more than ten per cent. 
should be taken; and after several re- 
ductions, at various times, it was brought 
down to five per cent. in the 12th year of 
Queen Anne; at which its legal rate has 
remained stationary until this present 
time. 

‘Its actual rate, however, has been 
perpetually, and necessarily, varying, 
through every period, since it first receiy- 
ed a legal sanction. 

‘ During a war, when the necessities 
of government create a powerful compe- 
tition in the money market, it cannot be 
procured at the interest which the law has 
prescribed ; and even government itself 


is obliged to exceed the established rate, | 


either by an aciual increase, or by a pro- 
fit which the lender expects to make irom 
the transfer of part of the securities given 
to him. 

‘When a few years of peace have 
brought back a portion of that wealth 
which the war had carried out of the 
kingdom, then the value of money begins 
to decrease, and it may be borrowed at 
less interest than five per cent., because 
the competition in the market is then on 
the contrary side to what it was beiore. 
and there exists a greater eagerness to 
dispose of money than to borrow it. 

‘ From this, which is the natural course 
of things, we may learn how ineffectual, 
and consequently how impolitic, it is to 
attempt to fix, by legul restraints, that 


et ttt tt 


which will ever be a matter of baroain 
and consequently ever in a state of fluc. 
tuation.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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A Narrative of Travels in Northery 
Africa, in the Years 1818, 19, and 
20, &c. &ce. By Captain G, Ff. 
Lyon, R. N. 

(Concluded from p. 199 ) 
AFTER the death of Mr. Ritchie, of 
which we gave an account in our last 
number, Captain Lyon determined to 
penetrate to the southward of Mor. 
zouk. Having secured such of their 
effects as they intended to leave, our 
author, accompanied by Belford, set 
forward on the 13th of December, 

The itinerary presents many details 

of general interest, but we shall notice 

only some of the most prominent. At 

Zuela, where the inhabitantsure nearly 

all white, very hospitable, and peace- 

able, our author was told of a remark. 
able fowl, which would greatly excite 
his surprise. The shrief had brought 

a cock and hen of the breed from 

Egypt, and what was most singular, 

they both crowed. ‘These rare animals 

proved to be nothing more than 
veese. Arriving at Gutroue, on Mo- 
hainmed’s birth-day, every thing pro- 
mised a gay meeting, and the young 
| Tibboo girls were full dressed on the 
occasion. They are light and elegant 
i forin, have aqueline noses, fine teeth, 
aud lips formed like those of Euro- 
peaus, Their costume is graceful; 
the hairis plaited on each side in such 
amanner as to hang down the cheeks 
ikea fan, A piece of leather is fas- 
tened from the frout to the back of the 
head, in the centre, and through this 
are passed twenty or thirty silver 








iis i— 
‘On‘each side of the head, they wea 

| an ornament of gold and rough cut agate, 
{and round it, above the ears, a bandeau 
| of coral, cowrie shells, or agates; sever 
I light chains of silver, having round beli> 
‘at the end of them, are attached to the 
| hair, and, when dancing, produce a pleas- 
jingscund, ‘Their necks are loaded with 
|} gaudy necklaces, and one-half of thes 
well-iormed bosoms is shown by the a 
rangement of their drapery; their arm 
are bare to the shoulders, having abos e 
the elbow neat silver rings of the thich- 
ness of a goose-quill, and on the wrists 
one or two broader and flatter. In the ea! 
they wear three or four silver rings of ‘+ 
‘ious sizes, the largest in circumference 
hanging the lowest. Their most singular 
ornament is a piece of red coral, throug! 
a hole in the right nostril, which really 
does not look unbecoming. The dress'® 
| 2 large shaw! of blue, or blue and white 
cotton, of which they have a variety of 
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patterns, fastened over the shoulders and 
across the bosom, and hanging in grace- 
ful folds, so as to show the back, right 
heeast, and right arm bare. These 
dresses are very short, and exhibit the leg 
to the calf; but with all this display, 
their general appearance offered nothing 
oifen-ive or immodest. 

‘ They tripped out allthe _-4 ening to ex- 
hibit theirtinery, and were proudly point- 
ed out by their mothers, who were visit- 
ing in our neighbourhood. As our host- 
ess had a very pretty daughter, all the 
young people came to call on her, which 
afforded them a pretence for looking at 
thetwo new Mamlukes, who had just ar- 
rived. [ sat on the sand, at the door, and 
was much gazed at, not in the Arab way, 
but by stealth, from behind their little 
shawls, and peeping through the palm 
bushes. 

« As it was the custom on this night, for 
the girls to dance through the town in 
every direction, [ heard drums, bagpipes, 
and the usual accompaniment of tin-pots. 
At midnight I was called up to see them 
perform atour door. They were directed 
by an old woman, with a torch in one 
hand, and a Jong palm branch in the 
other, and sung, in chorus, verses which 
she recited to them. Three men sung 
and played on drums with their hands ; 
and by their motions regulated the dan- 
cers, who were to advance or retreat ac- 
cordingly. The tallest girls were placed 
in the centre, while the younger ones 
formed the wings, and they then danced 
ia circle, round their governess. The 
lookers-on had torches of palm leaves, 
and sung occasionally in chorus. 

‘ The chief object in the dance, seemed 
tobe the waving, gracefully, from right 
to left, and in time with the music, a 
light shawl, which was passed over the 
shoulders, the ends being in the hands. 
They employed their feet, only to ad- 
vance orr treat occasionally ; but accom- 
panied the change of time by movements 
of the head from side to side. Ata given 
signal they all knelt, still going through 
the same inotions of the head, aud chant- 
Ingthervere-. They danced so exactly 
11 time, and were dressed so much in 
uniform, that it appeared like witchcraft ; 
when, on a sudden, every torch was ex- 
Unguished, and the fairies vanished, to 
exvibit ii scme other part of the town.’ 

We would gladly here finish the ac- 
count of the Tibboo women, when it is 
so much in their favour; but justice re- 
quires us to add a terrible drawback 
oo their charms—they are immoder- 
ately fond of tobacco, * with a great 
portion of which every mouth is cram- 
med.” Ou the zud of January, our 
traveller arrived at Tegerry, the south- 
ero limit of Fezzan. The castle walls, 
which formerly commanded the town, 
are about thirty feet thick at the bot- 
tom, aud ten at the top; they are com- 
posed of mud, but are now in a ruin- 





ousstate. The date trees ure in and 
close to the houses, and there are seve- 
ral stagnant pools of water near the 
castle. Of the natives of these parts 
we learn, that— 

‘ ‘The Tibboo of Borgoo are all Kaffirs, 
but are quiet inotfensive people, living in 
houses made of palm-leaf mats, called 
booshi, which are so closely woven. that 
the rain cannot penetrate them. I have 
seen huts of this description at Gatrone 
and Tegerry, and consider them superior 
to the Fezzan houses in general. Very 
little corn is cultivated in Borgoo, the in- 
habitants subsisting chietly on dates, 
which grow there in immense quantities, 
of an inferior kind, and on the flesh of 
their sheep, goats, and camels: they 
have also a small breed of black cattle, 
but these are chiefly used for milking. 
The arms of these people | have spoken 
ofin aformerpage. ‘Their dress has very 
little variety ; and, except the skins of 
animals, they have only such coarse 
clothyas they sometimes obtain from their 
trading neighbours, which they wear, 
having a piece before and another be- 
hind, hanging down as low as the knees. 
Boys and girls are entirely naked, and 
few of the men have any other covering 
than a leather wrapper round the loins; 
allhavethe head bare. Marriage, accord- 
ing to tie accounts of the Arabs, who vil- 
lify them in order to excuse their own 
cruelties, is unknown among them, and 
the women are in common; brothers and 
sisters live together, and contess it when 
asked. They have no knowledge of a 
God; they are, nevertheless, peaceable 
and neighbourly towards each other. 
One or two whoin [ questioned, ad- 
mitted that there was a great Spirit, who 
made them; but laughed when I asked 
where he wastobe found? ‘They imagine 
thunder and lightning to be produced by 
their deceased friends, and are, there- 
fore, very fearful during astorm. ‘They 
eat the blood of camels when baked over 
a fire; and they also will eat animals 
which die a natural death. Lizari caine 
and lodged with us; we proviied him 
with clothes, and made his as comtort- 
ableas we couid. Neither he, vor any of 
the Ghrazzie, had for the lat forty-two 
days, tasted any other food than dites; he 
was fat, however, and so were they all, 
which is a strong proof of the vutritivus 
quality of that fruit.’ 

Oa the 16th of January, Captain 
Lyon returned to Morzouk, and bis 
seventh chapter contains such tnforma- 
tion respecting the country of Fezzan, 
as he has been able to coilect. The 
soil is generally a sandy desert; little 
vrai is produced, and tie people de- 
rive their chief subsistence from the 
dates. Sheep and youts are too ex- 
pensive for the poorer classes, and even 
among the opulent, there is no man who 
can afford to eat meat more than three 


times a-week :— 


‘ Landed property is generally in the 
possession of the better classes, and 1s 
cultivated for them by the free servants 
and slaves, who work alike, and expe. 
rience exactly the same treatment, 
Lands generally descend to the nearest 
relations at the decease of the owner, 
but if he dies without heirs, or is put to 
death for an alleged crime, the sultan 
claims them as his right; the owner, not- 
withstanding, can, if he pleases, buy or 
sell, without being bound by any sort of 
entail or clause, against parting with fa- 
mily property. Houses are held in the 
saine way as the lands. When grounds 
are leased, or sold, the price is generallv 
proportioned to the number of wells and 
date trees on the premises; it happens, 
however, not unfrequently, thatthe palins 
are the property of one man, while the 
land on which they grow belongs to ano- 
ther. ‘The gardens are entirely cultivat- 
ed by the paddle or hoe, and parceiled 
out iato squares of aboutthree feet, hay- 
ing little channels to them, for the par- 
pose of irrigation. Much dung is used, 
and the sandy soil of old gardens almost 
assumes the appearance of earth. From 
the great labour requisite to keep these 
spots in order, it would not repay ans 
non-resident to have lands in Fezzan ; 
though | am confident that such posseys- 
sions would be respected, as there are 
inany absentees who have large groves ot 

palms, which their relatives, or those en- 
| ployed by them, keep, and render up an 
exact account of. The difficulty of had- 
ing willing, honest, faithfui, or coarented 
workmen, is very great, and each master 
or agent is obliged to attend constanths 
to his own iinmediate property Or Charge ; 
sone gardens, however, are, and hav. 
been, altended for generations by tue 
same family of labouress.’ 

The government of Fezzau was oate 
hereditary; and the office of kad stril 
coutiuues so. Mukui’s military force, 
if he presses the Arabs into his service, 
sometimes amouuts to five thousand 
men. In Morzounk, the pruorshment 
of critnes is the saine as at “Tripoli, aly 
ready noticed, The men drink ireety, 
and are * very good humoured druuk- 
ards,’ but hospitality, the Arab virtae, 
is uakuow Li in Fezzan. OF slavery and 
the slave-trade, our author says,— 

‘tn Morzouk, about atenth part of the 
population are slaves, though many have 
been brought away from their country so 
young, as hardly to be consideved in that 
light. With respect to the household 
slaves, little or no dilference isto be per- 
ceived between them and freemen, and 


their master. ‘These doimestic slaves are 
rarely sold, and on the death of any 
of the family to which they belong, onc 
or more of them receive their Wherty, 
when, being accu-tomed to the couatry, 
and not having any recollection of, there 





own, they marry, settle, and are conse- 


they are otten entrusted with the affairs of 
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quently considered as naturalized. All 
slavery is for an unlimited time, unless 
when a religious feeling of the master in- 
duces him to set a bondsman free on any 
great festival, on the occasion of a death, 
or, which not unfrequently happens, from 
a wish to show his approval of the slave’s 
services. 

« It was, when the people were more 
opulent, the custom to liberate a male or 
female on the feast of Bairam, after the 
fastof Rhamadan. This practice is not 
entirely obsolete, but nearly so. The 
slaves are procured from the _ inland 
traders, or on those lawless expeditions I 
have alreadv mentioned. 

‘ Respecting the offspring of slaves, it 
may not be uninteresting to observe the 
regulations existing in Fezzan, which are, 
as far as I can collect, the same as in al! 
Moslem countries. 

* AKhadem, or negress, bearinga child 
by her master, cannot afterwards be sold, 
but must be maintained for the remainder 
of her life by him, or any person towhom 
he may marry her; and her child is free, 
and equally entitled to support. 

‘A negress having a child by any man 
but her master, (even though the parties 
should be married,) is the mother of a 
slave, she herself not being free. 

‘Should the female slave of one man 
~be with child by the male slave of ano- 
ther, the infant so born becomes the pro- 
perty of the master of the female, and 
can, as well as its mother, be sold. 

‘A child, the offspring of a free wo- 
man by a slave, partakes of its mother’s 
state, and is free. 

‘ It not unfrequently happens that mas- 
ters allow family slaves to marry without 
liberating them; but their children are 
slaves, and can be sold, although it is not 
considered honourable so to dispose of 
them. These children, and, indeed, all 
those born in the country, are called 
Shushan.’ 

On the 9th of February, Captain 
Lyon left Morzouk, to return to Tripo- 
li, Asthis is ground on which we have 
already accompanied him, our further 
extracts will be very few, and rather 
desultory than otherwise. Our author 
was at Sockna on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, and he says,— 

‘ ‘This morning being the first of their 
spring, and aday of general rejoicing, it 
is the custom to dress out little tents or 
bowers on the tops of the houses, decorat- 
ing them with carpets, jereeds, shawls, 
and sashes. A gaudy handkerchief on a 
pole, as a standard, completes the work, 
which is loudly cheered by the little chil- 
dren, whoeat, drink, and play during the 
day in these covered places, welcoming 
the spring by songs, and crying continu- 
ally, ** O welcome spring! with pleasure 
bring us plenty.” ‘The women give en- 
tertainments in their houses, and the day 
is quite aholiday. From the top of our 
house these little bowers had a very pret- 
ty effect, every roof in the town being 








ornamented with one. They are called 
goobba.’ 

Among the few notices of natural 
history which this work contains, we 
find the following :— 

‘ A little blackish rat was brought to 
me, which was really very curious ; it had 
a head resembling that of a badger, with 
the same peculiar marks by the side of 
the face; its tail was long, black, and 
rather bushy. Belford and myself con- 
trived to make a cage for it, out of atin 
canister, and I discovered that it had the 

ower of clinging to the bars, and climb- 
ing with its back downwards; it was 
very fierce, but I had great hopes of 
being able to bring it home, as well as 
three other animals, called by the Arabs 
dthub, which resembled lizards in many 
respects, but were much more clumsily 
formed, and slower in their motions; 


scaly spikes, and they could hang by 
their fore paws, which they had the 
power of closing on any object; their 
head and nose much resembling those of 
the hawk’s-bill turtle, and, to a certain 
degree, they changed their colour as ca- 
meleons do.’ 

Our author being unwell, was rub- 
bed with an Arabic compound for the 
fever, by a white woman of Tripoli, of 
whom we learn, that— 

‘ About eighteen months before this 
period, the bashaw, one evening, surpris- 
ed his black wives and a party of their fe- 
male friends, making merry, or, in other 
words, very drunk and noisy, and playing 
all sorts of extraordinary pranks; on sight 
of him they fled in all directions, leaving 
in his presence, his wife or wives, with 
this Tripoline woman and a negressslave. 
The latter had her throat cut immediate- 
lv, in the presence of her mistress,—the 
wives were threatened with death, and 
the white woman, named Sleema, the 


doctress above-mentioned, received five | 


hundred bastinadoes; she was then allow- 
ed to depart, but the bashaw afterwards 
thought proper to send after her, with an 
order that she should be strangled. She 
was fortunate enough to escape, and after 
wandering about for some time, attached 


herself to Lilla Fatma, who was also ex- | 


iled and given to Sheikh Barood, with 
whom she arrived safely at Fezzan. ‘The 
poor woman, owing to severe illness, was 
on the brink of the grave during her stay 
at Morzouk, which made her determine 
on leaving the place, and braving every 
danger by a return to Tripoli. On my 
coming away, she put herself under my 
protection, and I promised to intercede 
with the bashaw for her pardon. As she 
was emaciated and very weak, I allowed 
her to mount my camels, and I fed her 
during the journey. She certainly was 
not a very interesting figure, being much 
marked with the small-pox, and resem- 
bling, in form and person, a little fat man ; 
and | was well aware that I should not 
make avery beautiful or virtuous addi- 
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tion to the Tripoli ladies: feeling, how- 
ever, great pity for her, I consented to 
fake her under my charge. Lilla Fatma, 
whom this unfortunate female had served 
for awhole year, allowed her to come 
away without giving her even a shirt, or 
money to help her on her journey.’ 


At Zleetum, our author says,— 

‘[ was much amused by the songs of 
the Negresses while pounding wheat; 
they sang all their country airs in chorus, 
and there was in their wildness much 
beauty. ‘Their Boori, or songs used in 
sorcery, were particularly striking, and 
they kept time to the music with their 
wooden pestles and glass armlets, which 
sounded like cymbals. One of the songs 
was thus explained to me: the three girls 
who sung it were pounding in the same 
mortar, and regulated their beating ac- 


| cording to the circumstances of which 
their tails were broad, and covered with | 


they sung. At first she pounded slowly, 
one telling the other two that they must 
keep up their spirits, as the warriors 
would soon be at home, and their lovers 
would bring more trophies than any one 
else ; they then increased their time, and 
sang a song of triumph, the warriors be- 
ing supposed to have returned; when, 
suddenly, they beat without measure, 
singing in a very shrill and rapid manner 
as for one who was dead. ‘They then 
cease: beating altog«ther, and sung a tric, 
in which two endeavoured to comfort the 
girl who had Jost her lover, she appearing 
inconsolable. At length they agreed to 
have recourse to sorcery, to ascertain if 
he died nobly. A goat was supposed to 
be killed, each of them examining its en- 
trails, and singing several incantations, un- 
til a happy sign was discovered, when 
they resumed their pestles, winding up 
with a very beautiful chorus. The mas- 
ter of the girls forbade their singing 
any more, even though I earnestly re- 
quested that they might be sutfered to 
continue; he said it was unholy, and that 
they were as great Kaffirs now, as betore 
they acknowledged our Lord Mohammed 
to be the Prophet of God.’ 

We now take our leave of Captain 
Lyon, and, although he has not added 
muchtoourstock of information respect- 
ing Africa, yet wethink he has furnished 
many useful hints and notic:s, which 
may be of considerable service to fu- 
ture travellers. One value this work 
certainly possesses—faithfuln: ss; the 
author modestly narrates what he saw 
and what appeared to him of interest, 
without attempting to astonish his 
readers by marvellous adventures 5 aud 
when we consider, that he may have 
trusted much to the notes of Mr. 
Ritchie, and did not, in the outset of 
the journey, expect to be called on to 
furnish a narrative, It is not surprising 
that it is in some parts less complete 
than could have been wished. 

A number of lithographic plates, 
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drawn by Captain Lyon, illustrate and 


ornament the work. 
OE 


A Practical View of an Invention for 
the better protecting Bank Notes 
against Forgery. Illustrated by va- 
rious Specimens. By John Holt 
Ibbetson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 68. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

So inuch has already been written on 

the prevention of forgery in a moral 

point of view, that it is scarcely neces- 

sary to notice it. It is, however, a 

subject on which the legislator, the 

merchant, and the moralist, must feel 

a deep interest. The numerous vic- 

tims to a crime of recent date, declare 

either the inefficiency of capital punish- 
ments, or the wantou negligence of 
those who permit the crime to be so 
easily committed. The facility of forg- 
ing Bank of England notes is the 
great temptation; and while they con- 
tinue to be so wretchedly executed as 
to be imitated by any engraver’s appren- 
tice of one year's standing, that temp- 
tation will continue, even though the 
sacrifice of human life should increase 

a hundred told, Of that sacrifice of 

late years, we have a melancholy proof 

10 a return made to the House of Cum- 

mons on the 15th of last month. It 

is a ‘Statement of the Number of Per- 
sous convicted of any crime connected 
with the Forgery of the Notes of the 

Bank of England, in each of the years, 

from the year 1790 to the year 1820, 

both inclusive.’ From this list, it ap- 

pears that there were no convictions 
until the year 1797, the period when 
cash payments were suspended, and, 
we believe, one pound notes first issued. 

In that year there was only one capital 

conviction. In the year 1820, there 

were not less than 352 convictions! 77 

capital, and 275 for what is termed the 

minor offence, that of having forged 

Bank notes in their possession. The 

total number of convictions, from 1797 

to 1820 inclusive, have been 1581, of 

which 461 were capital. The Bank of 

England does not possess the means of 

stating or distinguishing the punish- 

ments inflicted for the said crimes; but, 
as forgery is the unpardonable sin, it 
would not, we believe, be exceeding 
the number, if we suppose, that not 
less than four hundred of our felluw- 
creatures have been executed in the 
last twenty-four years for forgery on 
the Bank of Eugland. 

This is a serious charge against some 

Persons, and * woe to that man by whom 

the offence cometh.’ We shall, no 


doubt, be told that no persons are 





more anxious to prevent forgery than 
the Bank Directors,—that commis- 
sioners have been appointed to investi- 
gate the subject,—and that immense 
sums have been expended to procure a 
note that cannot be imitated. To a 
certain extent we will admit all this; 
but, as perfection is not a plant of 
earthly growth, we must scarcely ex- 
pect to attain it; and although there 
may not yet have been discovered a 
plan perfectly secure from imitation, 
yet several have been invented, which 
would render the imitation so difficult 
on the one hand, and so easy of detection 
on the other, that forgery would be 
nearly annihilated. In justice, how- 
ever, to the Bank Directors, we copy 
the following article, which has appeared 
in some of the newspapers, containing 
an account of their latest labours :-— 


* We understand that the plan adopted 
by the Bank of England for the formation 
of anew bank-note, and which has for 
some time past been pursued with the 
greatest activity, has completely failed in 
its object, notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary. 

‘ In the first instance, a variety of spe- 
cimens were exhibited to the Bank by 
some of the most eminent and ingenious 
gentlemen of the profession, none of 
which were deemed eligible. It is said 
that a plan was afterwards suomitted by Sir 
Wim. Congreve, and was nothing more 
than a compound ora consolidation of the 
best features in the rejected specimens. 
‘This was accepted, and immediately put 
into execution, under the management, 
we are told, of Mr. Applegath, on 
whom an annuity of a large amount 
had been previously settled for life, as a 
remuneration for his services, and his un- 
dertaking the sole management of this ar- 
duousandextensive concern. Afternotes 
to an enormousamount had been finished, 
the expense of which, together with the 
cost of machinery, including the sums 
paid to ditferent artists, amounted in the 
whole to UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, ati artist, ina 
few hours, made a fac-simile of the new 
Bank-note, which was so well executed, 
that the difference between the two notes 
could scarcely be discovered. It is sup- 
posed that each note that was manufac- 
tured, cost, On an average, three pence 
sterling. We have this account from a 
gentleman who had full opportunity of 
ascertaining the fact. We understand 
that the fac-simife was produced upon 
the lithographic system. Jo tis state- 
ment, for the perfect accuracy of which 
we are not of course responsible, we may 
add the following fact trom our own per- 
sonal knowledge: —When tbe Bank Di- 
rectors first determined to adopt the plan 
proposed by sir W. Congreve, and which 
was a mere pilfer from the American 
mode of invention, specimens of various 
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notes manufactured by machinery in 
America were submitted to the celebrat- 
ed wood-engraver, Mr. Branston, in or- 
der to have his opinion as to the possibi- 
lity of forgery. The machinery for one 
of these specimens wasso bulky andcom- 
plex, that two waggons would not contain 
it, and it required six weeks for the fixing. 
The other specimens were from a less 
complex, but still difficult and expensive 
progress. Mr. Branston, in order to con- 
vince the Bank Directors of the folly of 
their undertaking, made perfect fac-simi- 
les (which we have seen) of every speci- 
men, so as they could not possibly be 
distinguished from the originals. Some 
of the fac-simi/es did not occupy more 
than three or four hours each of the time 
of this able artist, and the two waggon-load 
specimen was equalled in less than twenty- 
Jour hours!’ 

So much for the plans adopted or 
tried by the Bank of England : we now 
come to notice one which has been 
neglected by them—the plan submit- 
ted by Mr. Ibbetson, the author of 
the work before us. Those who have seen 
this gentleman’s work on ‘ Eccentric 
Circular Turning,’ need not to betold of 
his ingenuity. It appears, that among 
the various plans submitted to the Bank 
Directors, Mr. Ibbetson sent one. 
Convinced that ‘ whatever is executed 
by the hand may be imitated by the 
hand,’ Mr. Ibbetson’s is confined to 
machinery engravings for letter-press 
work, and he says, he always consider- 
ed that ‘engravings of that description 
offered a protective power, and many 
advantages beyond engravings of any 
other sort.’ In this opinion, he is con- 
tirmed by the Report of the Society of 
Arts. The machinery used by Mr. 
Ibbetson has been invented by binself, 
and his work contains abundance of 
specimens, which combine the utmost 
elegance and precision, Of these no 
description will afford any idea; they 
need only, however, to be seen to be 
admired. A few extracts from the 
work will, convey a tolerable idea of 
the author's plan. He says,— 


‘The machinery which [ have con- 
structed, combines the principle of the 
geometric pen, with others of a still more 
fortuitous nature, 

‘[ have before mentioned that the in- 
ventor of this pen enumerates no less 
than one thousand two hundred and se- 
venty-three different curves, which, in its 
simple form, it is capable of producing ; 
and every additional contrivance which ts 
made to such simple form, necessarily 
multiplies that number. A different fi- 
gure is the inevitable consequence, not 
only of every different combination of the 
whole number of curves, but also of every 
different adjustment of the machinery. f 
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of figures that may be thus produced ;—it 
may be considered to be endless; for it 
would take no less a period than 
417,000,000,000,000,000 years to effect 
all the figures which might be produced 
from on/y twenty-foxr curves, supposing 
that ten figures were produced every mi- 
nute. 

‘The accompanying plate furnishes a 
5 hina of the kind of figures this ma- 
chinery produces ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if I was ever so desi- 
rous of executing a fac-simile engraving, 
I should despair, even with the same ma- 
chine, of accomplishing it. Not having 
taken any memorandum of the adjust- 
ment of the machinery, by which the fi- 
gures were produced, [ consider that there 
is as little probability of my obtaining 
them again, as that I should produce cor- 
responding curves by dropping a thread 
on the table. It may still be argued that 
the engraving might be copied by hand. 
To this part of the subject I have not 
been inattentive. I have submitted si- 
milar engravings to the opinion of the 
most ingenious and expert artists, some of 
whom were inclined, at first, to think 
they might be copied, but, subsequently, 
adinitted the impossibility of effecting it 
by hand. Ihave, however, heard of one 
engraver who persisted in the possibility 
of their being copied, and that he himself 
weuld doit. [trust [ shall be pardoned 
the digression, but I really cannot help 
saving, that I think the carver might as 
well be expected to imitate, with his 
chisels, an engine-turned snulff-box, as that 
the engraver should be expected to imi- 
tate machinery engravings without the 
aid of machinery. But, to proceed; if, 
contrary to the opinion of other artists, 
andto my expectation, that engraver were 
able to capy my machinery engravings, 
it would operate, I conceive, as avery 
trifling deterioration of my plan, when it 
became known that he was no other than 
the ingenious and exquisite artist, Mr. 
Branston. I have no object for conceal- 
ment, and will, therefore, relate the fact 
as it occurred. 

‘In the course of last summer, Sir 
Wm. Congreve, (one of the commission- 
ers for preventing forgery,) accompanied 


Mr. 


Stewart, 





Street, and purchased my book on Eccen- | 


some 


tric Circular ‘Turning, with 
which Mr. 


my machinery engravings, 
Stewart had to dispose of. Mr. Branston 
seemed to consider the figures were 
formed by circles. Mr. Stewart inform- 
edhimthat they were not. Mr. Branston 
then observed, that, whether they con- 
sisted of circles or not, he was confident 
he could copy them. How far he may 
have been successful I do not know, but 
it is natural te conclude that he did not 
succeed; for, after what passed, I think, 
if hedhad, he would have sent Mr. Stew- 
art an impression of his 


of } 


—— 


} 
\ 


| 


4 : ; > r gree tio oO F rye oy we, 
by Mr. Branston, repaired to the shop of | the execution of engraving 
ivory-turner, in Oxford | betson, however, rejects It. 


Mr. Bran-ton cannot copy them, as he | 
_consider, beyond the influence of indivi- 


may have been to the contrary. 
“The four uppermost of the eng avings, 
in the plate against fol. 28, formed a part 


of those which Sir Wm. Congreve pur- | 


chased at Mr. Stewart’s, and which Mr. 
Branston said he could copy. 

‘It may, however, 
though a perfect fac-simile may not be 
produced, either by machinery or by 
hand, yet the imitation may be sufficient- 
ly good to impose on the public. To 
prevent this, I introduce a test which wiil 


enable every one to detect any imitation | 
that is any thing less than a perfect copy. | 


The engravings are so executed as to be 
imprinted in detached parts; and, in ap- 


plying the test, the sides of the engravings | 


which are opposite, when brought into 
juxta-position, will perfectly coincide, 
line for line, and form perfect figures 


This test, independently of its affording | 


facility to the publicat large of examining 


into and determining upon the genuineness | hy hand, but some think that they 


of a note, constitutes an extraordinary de- | 


gree of difficulty against imitation. It i: 


not only necessary that the figure should | 


be correctly copied, but also that the line 
of division should intersect the various 
curves, precisely in the same manner as 
in the original. ‘The engraving here in- 
serted atfords an illustration of this test 
If the edge of one part be folded down, 
and brought into contact with the edge of 
the other part, it will be instantly per- 
ceived that every line coincides, and that 
the two parts form a whole and perfect fi- 
gure. ‘his separation of the engraving | 
consider to be altogether fortuitous. I 
have never found it practicable to effect 


it twice in the same place; and supposing | 


it otherwise possible to copy such a ma- 
chinery engraving, the introduction of 
this line of separation would oppose an 
insurmountable difficulty. 

‘ Another modification of this test is, 
to imprint one part in black and the other 
part in red, in the manner represented in 
the accompanying plate; tn which case 
the black and the red lines must every 
way coincide.’ 

‘The rose engine has been named as 
afford ng the necessary protection in 
Nir. [b- 
On the 
comparison of the rose engine with 
his own, he says.— 

‘Twenty years’ experience in the con- 


of machinery, taught me that the princi- 
ple of the rose-engine was not sufficient- 
ly fortu'tous for the object I had in view; 
and [ was, therefore, led to the contri- 
vance of the machine | have constructed. 


The result of the rose-engine depends on | 
the wll and skill of man, and is, conse- | 
quently, within his control. 


The result 
of the engine I have constructed, depends 


/on causes which are beyond the control 
engraving. |} of man, and which, consequently, place | 


From the concurring opinion of other, his will and skill at defiance. ‘lie rela- 
artists, I] am, however, as confident that ! tive protective power which different pro- 


be said, that al- | 


that 


~~ 











shoe making. 


cductions 


may possess, is, I 


therefore 
dual opinion, and can only be decided by 
actual experiment—by submitting them 
for imitation to some artist of superior ta- 
lents. 

‘Mr. Silvester, an eminent engraver, 
residing in the Strand, when questioned 
hy the Society of Arts, (as appears by their 
Repo:t.) gave it as his decided opinion, 
nothing could be engraved that 
might not be successfully imitated. Hay- 


ing, since he delivered this opinion, sub- 


mitted to his Inspection some of inv speci- 
mens, he said, that the principle of them 
was new to him; that it was, clearly, im- 
possible to imitate them by copp r-p/ate 
engraving; nor, as he thought, could 
they, by any other mode of engraving, be 
successfully imitated by hand.’ 
It is not a little singular that every 
engraver admits the total imnossibility 
. ° , sd wl 
of copying Mr. [bbetson’s specimens 


might be copied by machinery; aod 
all the first rate mechanics ta London 
express their opinion as decidedly, that 
they cannot be copied by machinery, 
whilst some of them imagine they may 
be copied by hand. The conclusion 
which Mr. Ibbetson draws from these 
circumstances is, *thata form of note 
may be contrived that cannot be suc- 
cessfully imitated.’ 

Whether this desideratum ts attaipa- 
ble or not, we cannot determine, bat 
Mr. [bbetson appears to us to have 
made a very near approach to tt; and, 
although the Bank of England has not 
adooted his plan, yet, as they ap- 
pear to have failed with all the others, 
we hope they will give it a trial, At 
all events, it must be of great advan- 
tayve to country bankers; and to them 


i we recommend it. as we do the work to 


the ingenious, and to all who feel in 

tie least interested in the prevention of 

forgery and in the progress of the arts. 
—_—4 oe ——-— 

The Lyre of Crispin, containing the 
Sorrows of Memory, and other Po- 
ems. By Pwoof the Craft. i2mo, 
pp. 120. Londoo, t821. 


Wuen the names of Holcroft, Bloom- 


iti a 
* i field, aad Gifford, occur to our reco:- 
trivance, construction, and employment 


lection, we cannot but feel some rc 
spect for the ‘craft and mystery’ of 
We rejoice at every 
effort which tends to exercise the ge- 
nius, and to better the condition of the 
adventurer, and we can eveb make 
vreat excuses for those who, mistaking 


‘the beut of their talents, o/ten misdi- 


rect their studies. With these fee J- 
ings, we took up the Lyre o! Crispin. 
We did more, we read it—a task not 
easily accomplished, we confess, and 
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now that we are called on to pass judg- 
ment, we are sorry we can say no- 
thing in Its praise. Rhyme and rea- 
son, order and orthography, grammar 
‘and good sense, are all sadly outraged, 
and we feel that we have no chance of 
a single extract that will do the authors 
anv credit. The ‘Sorrows of Me- 
mory’ is by far the best piece in the 
volume, and is intended as a contrast to 
the ¢ Pleasures of Memory,’ by Rovers ; 
the contrast of the subject is not, how- 
ever, the only oue, and we are sure we 
need not to point outthe others. The 
‘ Eclogue to the Memory of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte ;?>) the ‘* Epitaph on 
Mr, John Tindal, late Stockholder to 
the Western Divison of Cordwainers ;’ 
and the * Dream addres-ed to Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, sen. bootmaker,’ are 
among the minor productions. The 
two last may, perhaps, be interesting 
to some persons, but it will not be on 
account of their poetical merit cer- 
tainly. [To conclusion, we cannot but 

wish that the authors of this volume 
had attended to a maxim, with which 
they avow themselves acquainted, ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. 
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CAPITULATION 
GRANTED BY THE CALIPH OMAR 
TO THE 
CHRISTIANS OF JERUSALEM. 
; We are indebted for the following important 
document to our iilustrious countryman, Sir 

Sydney Smith, who lis translated it from the 

original Arabic invo French —ED.] 
Translation of tie original Arabic text 
of the Capitulation erate «d by the Ca- 
liph Omar, the immediate successor of 
ManomeET, to the Christians of Jeru- 
salem and its de pe ndencies, at the time 
of its conquest, inthe 15th year of the 
Hegira, 

IN THE NAME OF THE MOST GOOD 

AND MO:T MERCIFUL GOD. 

Let us praise the Lord who has edu- 
eated us in Islamism, and who honours 
us with the true Creed, who has had 
pity on us, ii se nding us his Prophet 
Mahomet. May the peace and bene- 
ciction of Gop be with him who puri- 
fied our hearts, who granted us victory 
over our enemies, and dwellings in the 
country, and who inspired us with love 
for our brethren. Let Gop be praised 
by his servants for this vrace and infi- 
uite mercy. 

Behold the wr iting of Omar, the son 
of Cattab, which was givelh as a pact 
and a convention to the patriarch Ze- 
phyrinus, revered by all his people, pa- 











triarch of the royal orthodox sect of Je- 
rusalem, on the Mountain of Olives. 
This convention comprehendsthe sub- 


jects, the clergy, the monks, and nuns, 
J ’ 


and grants them surety in whatever 
place they may be. 

‘We, true believers, and our succes- 
sors bind ourselves to guarantee surety 
to the Christian subjec t, if he fulfil his 
duties as subject. 

‘This convention shall only be 
broken by their fault, in case they 
try to throw off their obedience and 
submission, 

‘Let surety be equally accorded to 
their churches, their residence and pro- 
perty in the country, the places of their 
pilgrimage, as well within as without, 
that is to say, to the church Kamane 
(the holy Sepulchre}, the place of 
the birth of Jesus, at BeTHLEHEM, to 
the great church of the Cavern, with 
the three gates to the south, north, and 
west, as well as to the other Christians 
who may be in those places, to the 
Georgians and Abyssinians, Restori- 
ans, Jacobites, and to those who belong 
to this prophet. 

‘They all merit kindness, because they 
were already formerly honoured by the 
prophet, with a document, sealed with 
his seal, by which he exhorts us to act 
kindly towards them, and accord them 
surety, on account of which we true be- 
lievers are benevolently disposed to- 
wards them, to honour him who was 
benevolent towards them. 

‘They are hereby freed from all ca- 
pitation tax, and from all duties in all 
the countries, and on all the seas of 
the Moslemins. At their entrance of 
Ramane (the holy Sepulchre), and 
during the rest of their pilgrimage, no- 
thing shall be exacted of them. 

‘The Christians who visit the holy 
Sepulchre, must deposit, for the pa- 
triarch, a drachma and an half of 
silver. 

‘The true believers of the two sexes 
must follow this law, (the sultans and 
chiefs not excepted) and submit to it, 
whether they be rich or poor. 

‘Given in presence of all the disci- 
ples of the prophet,— 

‘ ABDALLAH, Osman, B. AFFAN, SAAD, 

‘ Appor-RAHMAN, IBN- AUF. 

‘ Let faith be given to tins writing, 
which ought to rest in their hands, and 
inay the “be: vediction of Gop be ac- 


corded to the prophet and his disci- 
ples. 

‘Let us praise Gop, the king of 
wor'ds, on whom we repose, as on the 
prophet our advocate, the 20 Ribuel, 
Euel of the 15th year of the Hegira. 





‘He who reads this writing, and 
who acts in a manner contrary to it, 
from this day to the day of judgment, 
breaks the convention ‘of God and his 
well-beloved Prophet.’ 

Besides the above document, we are 
indebted to Count Italinski for another, 
in the Turkish language, by which 
the authenticity of the Arabic Conven- 
tion mentioned in it, made between 
Mahomet and the Christians, is placed 
beyond all doubt. It is not pretended 
that this document is the original it- 
self, but one of the three anthentic CcO- 
pies of the original, which, by the or- 
ders of the prophet, were written by 
Ali (the second year of the Hegira) on 
the skinof a gazelle, and was s signed 
by the most distinguished of the disct- 
ples and companions, and afterwards 
delivered to all the Christians in Ara- 
bia, as a letter of surety and safe- 


guard. 
@riqinal Communications. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON. 
By W.B.L., Gent. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

it has now, | think, been proved most 
incontestibly, that Lord Byron is no 
poet; and [ am exceedingly rejoiced, 
that through the erudite exertions’ of 
contemporaneous writers, his lordshi 
has been placed before the view of the 
too credulous world, in his proper cha- 
racters. 

[ am not sufficiently versed in legal 
knowledge to determine with precision 
the exact degree and nature of the 
punishment which, by the law of Eng- 
land, is affixed to literary larceny. It 
was my intention, therefore, to have 
suygested to his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, the propriety of instituting 
proceedings against his lordship, but, 
recollecting that he (Lord Byron, and 
not the Attorney -zeneral,) had very 
wisely reinoved himself out of the ja- 
risdiction of our courts, | have, for the 
present, dropped all idea of it. For 
my own satisfaction, however, and for 
that of the curious, | have been en- 
caged in collecting the law of the land 
thereon, and, for greater safety, I pro- 
pose going into a proper course of 
reading, beginning with the Statutes at 
Large. 

But this is a digression from my pure 
pose. 

I had long lamented that no compe- 
tent mind had undertaken to remove 
the veil which had hitherto concealed 
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the truth from the public, (easy souls !) 
and to wrest from the unblushing brows 
ofa mere plagiarist and poetaster, those 
laurels which are alone due to unim- 
peached originality. 

Marvellously well pleased, therefore, 
was I, when, by the sapience and re- 
search of indefatigable commentators, 
this desirable result has b: en at length 
effected. And, although myself had 
been for some months engaged in a 
lengthy and voluminous writing upon 
his lordship’s (literary) robberies, I 
felt an intensity of delight in being 
thus anticipated by authorities, (mo- 
destly speaking) so much more worthy 
of good credit! 

In assistance to this laudatory con- 
summation, I proceed to Jay before 
the world a portion of my exertions ; 
and if, in the course of my lucu- 
brations, I, peradventure and by acci- 
dent, adopt an obsoletion of language, 
1 hope | may be forgiven by those 
whose labours have been less musty 
and moth-eaten than mine. 

I opine, then, that his lordship has 
drawn more largely from antique 
sources than cotemporaries have admit- 
ted, and 1 am strongly borne out in 
this assumption, by the corroborative 
evidence (from the rare and remarkable 
books and manuscripts—illuminated 
and otherwise—presently in my _ pos- 
session) which followeth. 

The volumes to which I propose, 
principally, to confine myself in the 
present article, are intitled:—1. The 
Lyfe ande dethe of Cucke Robbyn, 
(whence, doubtless, that pathetic balled 
still extant iu our nurseries), 2. AUN- 
TIENT LeGienpves, (black letter, very 
scarce.) 3. The Historie of the Goode 
Kinge Pepin, 1533. Imprinted bie 
Iohone Foneyrogue. 4. A Tale of 
the Olden Time, (a private manuscript 
of my own,) from which copious pilfer- 
ings have been committed by his lord- 
ship, albeit, that he hath never yet seen 
it. And 5. The Parlous Adventures 
of Master Quhatts, telling howe thatte 
he wolde bee a grate critick, ande howe 
thatte he was laughit at veray moche 
for a foole, &c. &c. 

‘ * * * * 

I have been, now, for some hours, en- 
gaged in ascertaining to whom his lord- 
ship is originally indebted for the inter- 
jection ‘ Ah!’ which is to be found so 
frequently in his productions, but am 
not yet able to make any positive asse- 
veration on the point. I, therefore, 


find it impossible (inasmuch as it inter- 
fereth with my preseut research) to 
transcribe that quantity of quotation 





_—— 





with which I had proposed to illustrate 
the proposition of my learned coadju- 
tors; and to forward to you, for the 
edification of the world. I must, con- 
sequently, bid an abrupt ‘ farewell’ {a 
word of his lordsihip’s frequent use, of 
which more hereafter) to yourself and 
to your readers, with the promise of 
supporting our hypothesis with an over- 
whelming quantum of lore by the en- 


suing week. 
oo 


THE LIFE ANC ADVENTURES OF 
‘ NOBODY.’ 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—Ir was with much concern, 
and not without some fellow-feeling, 
that I read the letter of ‘ Somebody’ in 
your last number; for, although, in 
point of consanguinity, bo two persons 
can be less allied than *‘ Somebody’ and 
myself, there still is, as I think you will 
presently allow, some degree of simi- 
larity in the fates, to which we are 
respectively exposed. Thus, to adduce 
only one instance, en passant, ‘if any 
thing be lost or mislaid,’ to borrow 
‘Somebo ly’s’ own words, who so likely 
to have all the blame as myself? That 
‘Somebody’ may often be charged 
with it, I do not mean to deny; but, 
let ‘Somebody’ or ‘ Anybody’ be ac- 
cused to their faces, and you will quick- 
ly find, how unceremoniously these 
worthies will shift the whole oppro- 
brium upon poor Nobody, who is thus 
made the scape-goat, when there can 
be no doubt, that ‘Somebody’ must 
have been the real offender. But, in 
order to set this matter in a clearer 
lizht, as well as to give your readers 
sowne idea of my chequered fortunes, | 
purpose, with your permission, to lay 
before them a brief sketch of my life 
and adventures :—and, if they do not 
find them equally marvellous with 
those of the Guys, Arthurs, and Pal- 
merins of romantic story, or even with 
those of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom themselves, I consent to 
be set down for the arrantest dunce, 
that ever drew the long bow at the tar- 
get of fame. 

In the first place, Mr. Editor, there 
is no doubt, that | may date my birth 
far higher than Adam, before whom 
both Jews and Christians, however they 
inay have differed on other points, have 
always agreed, that Nobody was in ex- 
istence. Nay, more than this I may 
even add, that the ancient * gentlemen 
of Wales,’ who are of such high autho- 
rity iv these matters, inasmuch as they 
invariably place the creation of the 
world in the middle of their Genealo- 





gical Tree, have nevertheless agreed, 
und voce, in allowing, that Nobody 
could produce a higher pedigree thau 
themselves, If the time of my birth 
be thus marvellous, the manuer of jt 
will be considered at least equally so ; 
for, withall due deference to that Greek 
epigramatist, who asserts. in round 
terms, that every one must have had a 
grandfather, I can boldly declare, that 
1 had not even a father aud mother, 
much less a grandfather and grandmo- 
ther, or any other progenitor, And, 
should you doubt this, Mr. Editor, I 
beg of you to consult any philosopher 
or mathematician you choose, and he 
will prove to a demonstration, that No- 
body has ever existed without parents, 
As I have thus hved from time tinme- 
morial, and have been born, if I may 
use the expression, out of the common 
order of nature, you will not be sur- 
prised to hear, that I am, like another 
St. Leon, or the wandering Jew him- 
self, doomed to be immortal. So, 
whatever things may have an end, my 
joys and my miseries, my hopes and 
my fears, are destined to be intermina- 
ble. 

From what I have here premised, 
you many readily conceive, how far it 
would exceed the limits of your paper 
to enter into a minute detail of my 
‘life and adventures.’ Your readers 
must, therefore, be satisfied with such 
of the most prominent features, as I 
can manage to compress into this brief 
portrait. 

To the immortality and other strange 
peculiarities of my nature | have al- 
ready alluded; to these [ may now 
add my ubiquity. For, true it is, that, 
as | have lived in all times, so I have 
also lived in all countries, though un- 
der various names; and, to mention 
only the two most noted nations of an- 
tiquity, the Greeks called me Oudeis 
or Outis, and the Romans Nemo or 
Nullus. Aud, if you will but consult 
their most renowned authors, to say 
nothing of the writers of other coun- 
tries, you will find with what wonder- 
ful and miracuious qualities | am en- 
dowed, and these, too, to make the 
matter more remarkable, often of the 
most opposite and contradictory na- 
ture. ‘Thus, at one time, I am com- 
plimented with writing finer epics than 
Homer, and, at another, vilified with 
scribbling worse dogyrel than even Ba- 
vius or Mzevius. One author describes 
ine as a paragon of virtue, and pro- 
claims me without a single fault.— 
Take, for example, Horace, who say, 

‘___. Vitiis NEMO siné nascitur ;” 
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while, on the other hand, I am accused 
by some of his countrymen as being a 
greater monster of iniquity than a Ca- 
ligula or a Nero. In a word, if my 
character were to be taken from the 
numberless writers, who have done me 
the honour to notice it, [ might well 


say of it, in the words of the poet,— 
c 





Nil fuit, unquam 
Sic impar sibi.’ 
However, as every auto-biographer 
is justified in looking at the brightest 
side of the picture he represents, I will 
undertake to assert, that, in this coun- 
try at least, I have invariably been 
placed above Shakespeare as a poet, 
above Newton as a philosopher, and 
above Wellington as a general; for 
every Englishman is ready to maintain, 
that Nobody has mused, philosophized, 
and fought better tnan these three. 
For the rest, I may refer to the current 
opinion of the world respecting my 
wisdom, which has, for the last two 
thousand years, passed into a proverb, 
as all know, who remember the Latin 
line,x— 
* NEMO omnibus horis sapit ;° 
which, for the benefit of the readers of 
the Country Literary Chronicle, | 
translate—* Nobody is at all times a 
sage.’ [ could add largely to these 
few particulars, concerning the super- 
natural excellence of my qualities, 
both mental and-corporeal, did [ not 
fear to incur the imputation of egot- 
isin. J will, therefore, merely state, 
that [ have been regarded as surpassing 
the Admirable Crichton himself in the 
various and wonderful endowments 
which his biographers have ascribed to 
him, in which they have uniformly 
declared, that he was excelled by No- 
body. What could I desire more ? 
Of my adventures, I could, as you 
may imagine, furnish you with such a 
list, as would more than satisfy the 
greatest gourmand in romance, and 
such as no former adventurer, from 
Hercules downwards, ever equalled. 
And, indeed, to go farther, even the 
most astonishing aud marvellous feats, 
imputed to these very champions, were 
achieved by myself, as all the world 
agree. [t is I only, that have de- 
ecended into the infernal regious, that 
have climbed up to the moon, that 
have been swallowed by lions and come 
out alive,—that have conversed with 
whales at the bottom of the ocean, and 
that have been on a familiar footing 
with the whole tribe of— . 
* Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


Nor is it of ancient romancers alone 
that I have to complain for thus de- 








spoiling me of my legitimate fame: I 
have the same charge to make against 
many modern writers, especially tra- 
vellers, who have ascribed to various 
persons, and sometimes to themselves, 
such wonderful acts, as itis well known 
to every unprejudiced reader, were 
performed by Nobody. This, Mr. 
Editor, I make bold to say, is some- 
thing more than bare plagiarism: it 1s, 
absolutely, picking my pocket of my 
character (if I may borrow an Hiber- 
nian phrase) :—it is, in plain words, to 
‘ Rob me of that, which naught enriches them, 
And makes me poor indeed.’ 

Before I quit the subject of adven- 
tures, [ cannot help noticing, what a 
scurvy trick was played upon me of 
yore, by the renowned Ulysses, when 
in the cave of Polyphemus. Every 
one knows, that it was Ulysses himself, 
who, upon that occasion, put out the 
giant’s eye (which, by the way, as be- 
ing his only one, he could but ill 
spare); yet, had he the assurance to 
declare to Polyphemus, that it was I, 
calling me by my Greek name, Outis, 
who committed this piece of barbarity. 
As Ulysses, however, has been dead 
and buried some time, I have no wish 
to dwell on this old quarrel; but I 
hope, Mr, Editor, you will excuse me, 
if [ mention a hardship, to which I am 
daily exposed in this country, and 
which might possibly be redressed, if 
made public through your means. It 
is well known, at least to philosophers 
who investigate such abtruse subjects, 
that there exists, in this kingdom, a 
certain race of people, who are deno- 
minated in Latin Bastardi, a name, for 
the etymology of which I must refer 
your readers to the learned Spelman, 
in his § Glossarium Archaiologicum.’ 
It is, moreover, equally well known to 
the aforesaid philosophers, that these 
same Bastardi are a very numerous 
and increasing tribe, and that they are 
to be found in every nook and corner 
in the united kingdom. Now, the 
subject of my complaint ([ am sure 
you will call it no trifle) is, that the 
law of Evgland has, from time imme- 
morial, styled these Bastardt * filu 
Nullius,’ or, in other words, * Nobo- 
dy’s children,’ although it is as notori- 
ous as the sun at noon day, or the 
moon at midnight (when at the full), 
that ‘Somebody’ is, in all cases, the 
father of this tribe. [appeal to you, 
therefore, Mr. Editor, aad, through 
you, to an enlightened public, whether 
it be not a monstrous imposition, that 
this miscellaneous progeny, the un- 
questionable property of *‘ Somebody,’ 





should be laid to my account. Though 
it were even true, as some have assert- 
ed, that I had more wealth tian Solo- 
mon, and more patience than Job, I 
could not submit much longer to this 
injustice, and which I feel the more 
keenly, as it is inflicted under the 
sanction of laws, which make, on all 
occasions, so much boast of their equity 
and humanity. 

Having noticed this act of oppres- 
sion, I will detain you no longer than 
to enumerate two or three minor griev- 
ances, to which I am subject in this 
and other countries, and from which I 
should sincerely rejoice to be liberated, 
I have already stated, at the com- 
mencement of this letter, that whatever 
mischief is done, is, In nine cases out 
of ten, laid on my shoulders, while I 
have seldom, if ever, the credit of do- 
ing any good, which ‘ Somebody’ or 
‘ Anybody’ is always ready enough to 
claim. It is on a principle similar to 
this, that, whenever a maiden assize 
happens,—I am sure to suffer :—No- 
body is imprisoned—Noboly is whipe 
ped—Nobody is transported—and, in 
fine, Nobody is executed, which, but 
for my fortunate faculty of living for 
ever, would be by no means agreeable. 
And again, even when I can escape 
such an untoward fate, by procunng 
‘ Somebody’ to be incarcerated, flagel- 
lated, transported, or hanged, in my 
stead, | am sure to have a world of 
employment thrown on my hands, that 
never belonged to me, since, according 
to the well-known proverb, I am 
obliged to take up ‘ Everybody's bu- 
siness,’ though I never get as much as 
a ‘thank you, sir,’ for my trouble. I 
will only mention two other petty op- 
pressions, which, as they owe their 
birth to authors and painters, you may 
have some influence 10 relieving. One 
is, that an immense number of books 
is almost daily published in this metros 
polis, the reading of which falls exclu- 
sively to my lot, though, as you may 
well suppose from what I bave just 
said, I have but little time to spare for 
such matters. Thus, to mention only 
one instance, it is I only, that bave to 
analyze the beauties aud unravel the 
mysteries of Mr. Southey’s new poem, 
(if you will allow the term) which 
‘ Everybody’ refuses to open, and 
which would be quite unintelligible to 
* Anybady.’ Consequently, the learned 
author may well exclaim, as it 1s said 
he has done, with the Roman poet,— 

¢ Mea Nemo 
Scripta legit..—— 
I have mentioned this instance only 
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as being one of the most recent ; for, Pleas should no longer follow the rea by command of King James, Te 
to particularize all the * Peter Bells,’ | King’s Court, but be held in some! none were to be adinitted inte ie tw 
‘Christabels,’ and other bells of the | certain place; in consequence of which, | colleges but gentlemen, by descent: M 
same metal, which fall to my share and | the studeuts of the municipal law, who} as our ancestors thought those of ph 5:11 
to mine alone, would weary, as Horace | were before dispersed about the king | inferior rank would be rather derovato- 
says, the ‘loquacious Fabius’ hinself. | dom, became at a better certainty wie Te | ry than ar oruament to the law. | ch 
I shall now pass, therefore, from poets to exercise their functions, aud Saas Tiere are, Lesides, two inns of ser- [in 
to painte rs, and particularly to portrait to form themselves into a kind of “i i | jeants, aud eleht inns of chancery. el 
painters, who do me the honour, on|legiate order, Being excluded from | ‘The two serjeants’ ios are those where T 
so many occasions, though quite unin- | Oxford and Cambridge, they found it the cominon law student, when he bad Tu 
tentionally I will a linit, of p: unting my | necessary to establish a new ‘university arrived to the highest Gezree of fils TI 
likeness. For, who has not often heard of their own, where, as Spelinan ob-| profession, bad his lodging and diet, Ste 
it said of a portrait, that was designed, | serves, they addicted themselves wholly These were called, ‘ sercientis ad legeim,’ chi 
perhaps, to typify some celebrated ge- | to the study of the law, and settled in| serjeants at law. They were also An 
neral or cabinet ininister,—* why, that | certain places, which they judged most | named narratores, in Latin, aod ia tie Su 
is like Nobody.,—Now, with a due} convenient for their health aud busi-| French, countors, i. e. pleaders. The no! 
sense of the honour thus conferred on | ness, now calied the Inns of Court and | first mention made of serjeants, or Cot 
me, I must still protest against such | Chancery; here exercises were perform- | countors, ts in the Siat. of West. 4, Ch 
common hberties being taken with my | ed, lectures read, and degrees were at| Sdot Edw. LL. c. 2y, apd in Hlori’s tah 
person, and the more so, as it some- | length conferred in the common law,} Mirror of Justices, c. 1. s. 10. ¢, 2. lea 
times happens, that the portrait is not | as at other universities in the canon and] s. 5.¢. 3. 8. 1. In the same reign, the 
very flattering. Most earnestly, there- | civil; (the degrees were those of barvis- | Gut Mr. Paris, in bis life of Jobn I]. bite 
fore, do I conjure the whole tribe of | ters, ‘of which some ‘thing further willbe | Abbot of St. Albans, which he wrote cou 
portrait painters, that may enrich the | said hereafter.) Aad, lor this purpose, | 19 1255, 39th tfenry LIL. speaks of ad- Ki 
approaching exibition with the works | the said King, in the 19th year of bis | vocates of the common law, or countors, aie! 
of their pencil, to present the public | reign, issucd an order, directed to the (quos banct narratores vulgariter ap- pla 
with a likeness of ‘Somebody,’ or of | Mayor and Sheriffs of London, com- | pe/lamus,) as an order of meu wel the 
‘ Anybody,’ rather than of manding that no regent ofauylaw schools | Known 5 and we have an example of the the 
April 3rd, 1821. N opopy. within that city, should for the future | autiquity of the coif im the same au- oft 
teach law theretn* ; and, likewise, King | thor’s Llistory of Kayland, A.D. 1259, sO 
Londiniana, Edward I. appotuted Metingham Lord | 10 the case of one Win, De Bussy, who, det 
ome Chief Justice of the Com:non Pleas, | beiug cailed to account for his great GN 
ibetbn aud the other judyes of that court, that knavery and malpractices, claimed the of « 
ON THE ORIGIN they should provide from every county benelit of his orders or clergy, which 3 
. io. sini in England, certain attormes to serve tiil then remained an eutire secret. ( " 
THE INNS OF COURT. &c. & his courtand people, and that they, and | And Sir H. Spelinan conjectures, that te 
‘ , ’ Cc. WC. | . to t 
_ no other, should transact the business | Coils were rntroduced to hide the ton- ; 
INNS OF Court, (Hospitia Curiw,)—| therein; he supposing about one hun- ‘sure of such renegade clerks as were Cor 
were considered as colleges for munici-| dred and forty to be sufficient for that | tempted to remain tn the secular courts, sCel 
pal or common law professors and stu- purpose ; but the judges had a discre- lin the quality of advocaies or judges, auc 
dents; and, ancie ntly, the word inn tionary power reserved to them, to add / notwithstanding their prohibition — by ie 
signified a nobleman’s or bishop's, or, | to or diminish the number, at their | canon. Seijcauts may be compared to mu: 
indeed, any other eminent man’s pleasure; from which time, it isreason- | doctors in the civil law, ouly these bave “all 
dwelling, and was synonymous to the | able to suppose, the first settlements in | heretofore had precedence, ductors ciet 
French word hostel; as we find, that] the inus took place. In the reign of | etm appellatio est mugisterti servientis the 
Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Ex-] Henry VI. tiley so flourished, that | vero minister; and, there tore, doctors ult 
eter, built himself aninn, or town-house, | there were, in each of the above inns, | of law were allowed to sit within the they 
near Temple Bar, called Exeter Inn,| about two hundred students, and aj bar, in chairs, aud covered, wiilsi ser- _ 
afterwards Paget House, since that} student then expeuded, annually, 301, | Jeauts stood without, bare-headed, ouly tion 
Leicester House, and, lastly, Essex | which would have been a cousiderable | with coifs or caps ou. Over 
House, (the siti of the preset nt Essex | sum in the present day, as a Mr. Out of the serjeants are chosen, by ard 
Buildings.) As to the origin of these Chamberlayne, who wrote on this sub- | letters patent, uuder the seal of tiie CODs 
inns, the common sugyestion is, that ject in the iniddle of the sixteenth cen-| chaucellor, all the judges of the King’s “7 
after King Henry [11. had the courts tury, says, it amounted to the yearly Bench und Common Pleas; this ac- ed | 
of law removed from his own palace in-| sum of 2001. at his time,—for they | counts for the custom of their wearing qu 
to Westminster Hall, which then used usually kept servants, besides tutors to | the white linea cof, which is emblema- & 
to follow his household from one end | jnstruct them; and, therefore, says Sir! tical of a serjeaut; aud which they hiacl OF 4 
of the kingdom te the other, and was | John Fortescue, ‘ Ultra studium legum, liberty so todo, even in the King’s pre- saidhae 
held before the King’s Capital Justi- | sun quasi gymnasia omnium morum;’ | sence. Although the serjeauts at pre- — 
ciary of England, in the ‘Aula Regis,’ | and the students were only, saith he, | sent are pbumerous, yet It happened in Lery 
or sach of his palaces wherein his | « nobilium filti;’ that is, gentlemen at| the reizu of Edward VI. that Serjeant e 
royal person resided ; and passed the least; for that was the counmon accep- Benlowes was the ouly one i England ; allud 
act called Magna Charta, which con- | tation of the word nobilis, then. And,| and when he had occasion to describe Loud 
tained an article*, that the Common * Ne aliquis scholas regens de legibus in himself, he did it in the following made 
* Chapter 11, eadem civitate de castero ibidem leges doceat.. J ner, ‘Solus Serviens ad Legem.” 
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To these inns of serjeants belong the 
twelve judges, and allthe serjeants ; and 
Vir. Stowe, in his Survey of London, 
says they were built expressly for them. 

‘The following are called inns of 
chuncery :—Clifford’ s Inn, Clement's 
sm and [.von’s Inn, belong to the In- 
ver Temple; New lon, to the Middle 
Temple ; Staple’s Inn and Barnard’s 
lun, to Gray’s Inn; Furnival’s fan and 


Thavies’ Ion, to Lincoln’ s inn. Mr. 
Stowe mentions* two other inns of 


chancery, viz. Scroope’s Inu, near St. 
Andrew’s Church, and Chester's, or 
Strand Inn, where Somerset House 
now stands; so called, says he, on ac- 

count of its belonging to the bishop of 
Chester. These tnus of chancery were 
tuhabited chiefly by young students, to 
learn the elements of the law, who, as 
they became proficient, were «admitted 
ito the greater tans, called the inns of 
court; in these inus of chancery, the 
knightsand barons, with other grandees 
and uobleme: of the realm, used to 
place their children to be sslheaiail in 
the law ; and, in the reign of Henry VI, 
there were about two thousand students 
of this description inthein. They were 
so called, says Fortescue, ¢ Quia stu- 
dentes in ilfis, pro eoram parte majori, 
juvenes sunt.” Mr. Chamberlayne is 
of opinion, they were so named (chan- 
eery) because they were inhabited by 
clerks cliefiy, that studied the pre par- 

ig of writs, which regularly appertain 
to ‘the cursitors, that are officers of the 
Court of Chaneery. Cliristmas was a 
scene of ereat festive ity and merriment, 

auciently , int} they had ers 
Ingevery day ’ "sivedla, dancing, and 
music in their halls: and 

Sats’ Day to Candlemas, each so- 
ciety si 3 had revels on holydays, 
‘that j Is, Teusic and danciig,) avd one 


of the students was chosen to be master 
thereof, 


1u0S3 


The above societies are no corpora- 
tions, nor have . ey any jedicial power 
over their meubers, but have certain 
orders amony themselves, which, by 
consent, have the force ad laws. The 
expense of the house 1s chiefly defray- 
ed by whatis paid! on adiittances, and 
quit rents for their chambers. 

Having noticed the origin of the inns 
of court gener: lly, “we “st all, im our 
lieXt, wel ae to vive a “separate ace 
count of each win of court and chan- 
cery. E. S, 

* The edition of his Sury ey to Which we now 


on Was publishca in 1633, belore the fire of 
li On. 
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TO SIR H D 
Occasioned by certain Hexameters. 
Sir H » give me leave to say, 
You've done a thing you should be sorry 
at 5 
Your heavenly nitrous acid gas 
Has had such strange effects, alas! 
Thatin a vision gone astray, 
Ours ‘s judgment’s lost its way;— 
And while I own with grief I feel it, 
And the muse blushes to reveal it, 
Yet to avoid this sad suspense, 
Which almost mud makes common sense, 
You, dear Sir H , and I'm sorry 
To tell you such a doleful story,— 
You have deranged our poet laureate. 
O.F. 
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STANZAS. 


IF we possess'd the richest vast 
With which these isles abound,— 

Would they atone for sorrows past, 
Or heal a cureless wound ? 














If we could claim these as our own, 
Of what avail are they,— 

Could they recall that spirit flown, 
Or longer make its stay ? 


Could they retain her fleeting breath ’ 
Could they prolong her hours ?— 
Ah! no—the insatiate hand of death 

Defies all earthly powers. 


Wealth cannot happiness redeem, 
Or mitigate our woe; 

But there’s a fount, from whose soft streatn, 
Sweet soothings gently flow. 


That fount— where sympathy and love 
3o tenderly combine— 
In Harriet’s breast is seen to move, 
With purity divine. J. W. Jun. 
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FRAGMENT FROM OSSIAN®*, 
VERSIFIED. 
Ox! Aldo, chieftain with the heart of pride, 
The rising King of Morven stern replied, 


Against the injur’d King of Sora’s land, 

Who now, alas, will take them to their halls, 
Or feast the strangers when the banquet calls ; 
Since Aldo, of the little soul, has wrong’d 
The king to whom his gratitude belong'd. 
Hence, to thy native hills, and quit my sight, 
For mournful is the battle we must fight. 
Shace of the noble Trenmor, oh! declare, 
When, when shall hapless Fingal cease to war; 
In battles I was born, in battles bred, 

Doom'd to behold my offspring round me dead; 
b’en now the hostile spear I must resume, 
And my steps move in s;aughter to the tomb ; 
Yet this some consolation may bespeak,— 
My hand hath done no injury to the weak,— 
My faulchion never, ‘mid the war's alarms, 
Struck teivor to the, feeble race in arms. 

Oh, Morven! all the tempests I discern, 
Which shall thy stutely mansions overturn, 
When al] my race in honour’s field shall fall, 
And none remain to dwell in Selma’s hall,— 


Then shall the children of the feeble come 
And search in vain;—they will not ind my 
tombs— 
My fame within the minstrel’s bosom lies, 
And, as a dream, to future times "t will rise. 
SAM SyRITSAIL. 
* Battle of Sora. 





acl 


SONNET. 


Tue dark cloud is hov’ring o’er me, 

The cold chill has seiz’d on my heart,— 
The world, too, is flitting before me, 

Anda vision has bade me depart ; 
Has whisper’d, to quit a world like this, 
For a region of pleasure—a realm of bliss. 


Lov’d shade of my parent, why vanish, 
‘Tis thou that hast beckon’d to me, 
And all on this earth I could banish, 
To dwell but a moment witb thee ; 
Yes, all onthis earth—save one heavenly form, 
Whose smile alone charms me thro’ life’s dark 
storin. 


Thou smil’st, purest tenant of heaven,— 
Thou smil’st, but it is in woe, 
To think a lone heart is riven 
By sorow and anguish below ; 
To think the lov’d child of thy tenderest care, 
Should now be the desolate son of despair. 


And yet there is one, whose soft spirit 
Is so like to thy virtues divine, 
[ can think her fair breast must inhent 
That purity harbour’dén thine— 
Can think the Great Parent, to whom thou art 
gone, 
Has sent her to comfort thy heart-broken son. 


There is that in thy radiance beaming, 
Would lure me to regions of bliss ; 
But the earthly one’s soft lip is teeming 
A sigh, as it covets the kiss : 
And such is its magieal power o'er me, 
It keeps me from heaven, from bliss, and thee. 
J. D. NEWMAN. 


Sine Arts. 
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BRITISH GALLERY.—No. LY. 
©The child of fancy oft in silence bends 
O’er these mixt treasures of his pregnant breast, 
With conscious pride. —AKENSIDE. 
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Ir is with pleasure that we turn froim 
the abortion of talent, upon which, in 
our last essay, we felt it our painful 
duty to anlinadyvert, in order to take 
another view of those splendid efforts 
of national genius, which decorate the 
Gallery of the British Institution, Mu- 

ny of these are such as do credit, as 
well to the artist whose name they 
bear, as to the country in which they 
were executed, and to the judgment 
of those who have assigned them a 
place on the walls of this munificent 
establishment. From these we sha!l 
select a few as the subject of our pre- 
sent remarks, confining ourselves, how- 
ever, in this paper, to, the considera- 
tion of those exhibited in the Middle 
Room, The‘ View ofthe Churcli of No- 
tre Dame, at Poitiers’ (90), by G. 
Jones, is a beautiful piece, of that or- 
der, however, in which delicacy of ex- 
ecution predominates over daring sub- 
limity of effect, though not destitute of 
a portion of that mavayement which 
is requisite to combine the minutiz 
of the portraiture into a pleasing and 
attractive whole.—Two small finished 
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studies, by W. Payne, Nos. 96 and 
104, are spirited and effective, though 
in the latter, ‘ A View of the Thames, 
looking towards Richmond Hill,’ an 
inordinate and offensive degree of blue 
has been suffered to creep in, and chill 
the whole of the colouring. —An ‘Even- 
ing Wood Scene,’ by G. Burret, No. 
QI, is highly creditable to that artist, 
both with :espect to the composition 
and the execution, more particularly 
us concerns the former. The waving 
character of the trees, agitated by the 
breeze, is remarkably well preserved ; 
we cannot, however, but confess, that 
the general defect of colouring in this 
painting, u rawness, and disgusting 
crudity is but too observable among 
the generality of our younger artists. 
No, 105, ‘ Preparing for a masked 
Ball,’ by J. Green, having been al- 
ready exhibited at Somerset House, 
we shall content ourselves with merely 
mentioning it, observing, at the same 
time, that in spite of the general ex- 
cellence of the picture, it might not 
unjustly be said to verge rather too 
much to the French school,— 
‘Where broad cloth breathes, to speak where 
_. satins strive, 
And all, but Sir or Madan, are alive.’ 
A blueish deadness pervades the flesh 
tints, which produces this effect, and 
which is carried to a still more exces- 
sive degree in the shadows.—Two 
‘Views near Twickenham,’ by C. Deane, 
Nos. 104 aud 136, are extremely beau- 
tiful; they are well chosen, and the 
former, an evening effect, is particu- 
larly correct in point of likeness, and 
the gleaming of the western sun be- 
bind the trees, 1s represented with ex- 
traordinary force and elegance; the 
hatter, a moonlight scene, is, perhaps, 
rather deficient in that silvery light 
which characterizes effects of this na- 
ture, as well as in that indistinctuess 
of hue, which does not give way to the 
borrowed beams ‘ of the pale arbitress 
of night,’ obedient only to the great 
alchymist of colour, the beam of the 
eye of day.— No. 92, Grapes, by J. 
Platt, Jun., is a very beautiful speci- 
men of art, possessing, ina high de- 
ree, that brilliant transparency, in 
hich a similar subject, No. 116, by 
J. Barney, Jun., is miserably defici- 


ent.—No. 112, The * Tournament of 


Ashby de la Zouche and the Crowning 
of Il Disdichado,’ by Stephanoff. In 
this animated and faithful, though spi- 
rited sketch, we instuntly recognized the 
hand of the artist whose name it bears, 
It is a piece replete with energy and 
descriptive genius; and we hope, and 





trust that this will not be the last, the 
most extended, or the most finished 
form in which we shall have the plea- 
sure of admiring this masterly though 
small production.—No, 114, ‘ A Com- 
position,’ from the Electra of Sopho- 
cles, though possessing great merit as 
an heroic landscape, is, nevertheless, 
lamentably imperfect as an historical 
scene; the figures are badly drawn, 
the composition slovenly, and the nar- 
rative void of pathos. We may add to 
this a fault which we have already com- 
mented upon as one of frequent occur- 
rence, namely, a crudity and a want 
of finish discernible in the clouds, and 
the accidents of the picture.—No. 
143, ‘Conway Castle,’ is one of the 
most interesting and picturesque views 
of this noble pile; it is by J. O. Tu- 
dor; the castle, seen as it is through a 
beautiful foreground, consisting of 
overarching trees, 1s, in a very yreat 
degree, superior in point of colouring 
and effect; though the foliage, &c. 1s, 
perhaps, rather too much inclined to a 
crude green, a colour to which the 
fashion of painting, a department cer- 
tainly upon which the variable god- 
dess has no right to intrude, seems, at 
present, rather too favourable, as that 
of the last age was a too great ad- 
mixture of glowing and rich brown 
tints. A warm and vivid conception 
of Mr. Gandy’s, being a landscape 
composition from Collins’ Alva, al- 
most tempts us to encroach still fur- 
ther on the patience of our readers, as 
well as a § View of Lyons,’ by Eliza 
Mastcall, No. 158; but our limits al- 
ready admonish us to put the curb up- 
on our inclinations, and we must pass 
to the * View of Naples,’ in a thunder 
storm, by T. Barker, No. 157, a piece 
equally remarkable for strength of 
composition and beauty of execution; 
for sublimity of subjects and pathos of 
description, in which the diligent ob- 
server of nature and the powerful em- 
bodicr of her most striking phenome- 
na are equally discernible-—We would 
observe, on No. 152, £A bridge at 
Beckenham,’ that it should rather have 
been entitled ‘a bridge ;’—we do not 
mean to insinuate by this, that we re- 
quired such a title to perceive that it 
was intended for such a structure, us 
we have no particular fault to find with 
it as awork of art, but merely that 
the dissimilarity between the copy 
and the original scene might be less 
glaring to those who, like ourselves, 
are acquainted with the identical ob- 
ject; indeed, we scarcely ever saw a 
stronger specimen of the abuse of the 





liberty which a painter may possess of 
making his subject picturesque, and 
that too upon a subject sufficiently so 
of itself.—No. 155, * The young Hero 
dismayed,’ by Farmer; 169, ‘The 
meeting of Penelope and Ulysses,’ by 
Hilton ; and Haines’s ‘ Sappho,’ 167, 
are all works of the highest merit, es- 
pecially the first, which proves the urt- 
ist to be a worthy competitor of W. 
Kidd, whom he strongly resembles in 
point of manner and subject. We 
must defer our remarks on the south 
room to our next and concluding paper 
on the British Gallery. 

W. H. Parry. 


Che Mrama. 


Drury Lane.—Operas still cone 
tinue their ‘triumphant success:’ but 
we are happy to find Mr. Haynes’s 
tragedy of Conscience announced for 
Monday next, in consequence of nu- 
merous inquiries. This does not sur- 
prise us, for we should really almost be 
led tosuspect the good taste of the pub- 
lic, if this tragedy was not much ad- 
mired, 

The Oratorio at this theatre, on 
Wednesday night, was an admirable 
selection, and attracted a crowded au- 
dience. The first act consisted almost 
entirely of pieces by Handel and Mo- 
zart, and concluded with Bochsa’s 
Quartetto, which was, ss usual, en- 
cored. Mr. Kieswetter played some 
popular airs of Mozart’s on the violin, 
of which instrument he is a perfect 
master, as well in elegance as in bril- 
liancy. The second act was chiefly 
from the Cosi fan tutti and Figaro. 
One of the eccentricities of the evening, 
was a duet between Braham and Pyne 
—a duet between Othello and Iago ;— 
this is really too bad. Shakespeare is 
sadly treated at this house : his statue 
is turned out of doors, and placed in 
most lamentable position on the porti- 
co; and his immortal productions are 
metamorphosed on the stage. Bra- 
ham, Madame Comporese, and Mrs. 
Salmon, suvg frequently, and were 
much applauded ; and the Oratorio, 
on the whole, was the best of the sea- 
son. 

Covent GarDEN.—On W ednesday 
night, Miss Dance appeared in the 
character of Belvidera, in Otway s 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, and did 
more than jusify the expectations 
which her performance of Mrs. Haller 
had excited. In scenes of tenderness 
as well us in several passages of strong 
sensibility, she produced a pleasing and 
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powerful impresston, The well-known 
words to Jaffier,—* I know thou'lt kill 
me,’ were spoken by her in the true 
tone of nature and feminine terror. 
The adieu, in the third act, *‘ Remem- 
ber, twelve!’ was uttered by Miss 
Dance with a tenderness of tone and a 
sweetness of inflexion, and even a no- 
velty of manner, which left nothing to 
be wished for; and her whole perforin- 
ance of thecharacter was such asto place 
her in the first rank in the tragic dra- 
ma. C. Kemble played the love-sick, 
whining conspirator, Jafher, with ad- 
mirable truth and correctness. Mr. 
Macready was the Pierre of the even- 
ing, and we confess he disappointed us, 
It was a very uequal performance. 
The tragedy is to be repeated this even- 
ing, (Thursday,) when, we are told, 
‘all orders must be stopped at the 
doors;’ this, we doubt not, will be the 
case, but, as Mr. Dibdin once said, in 
one of his humourous bills, § the bearers 
will be permitted to walk up without 
any other check than that given them 
by the door keeper.” Miss Dance 
needs not the meretriciousaid of puffing. 

The Duenna has been produced at 
this theatre with great success, Miss 
Hallande, in Carlos, and Miss Ste- 
phens, in Clara, were admirable, 

Mr. Matrusews at Home.—We are 
happy to find that this gentleman, who 
has contributed more to the amuse- 
ments of the metropolis than any other 
individual, continues to attract crowded 
houses—a very satisfactory and conclu- 
sive evidence of the merits of the enter- 
tainments, 

OurANOLOGIA.—The proprietor of 
the English Opera House is indefatiga- 
blein providing for the amusementand 
instruction of the public. Mr. Ma- 
thews goes through his adventnres in 
the air, earth, aud water, and the re- 
maining three nights are most delight- 
fully employed by Mr. Bartley, who 
has soared higher than Mr. Mathews, 
and exhibits the phenomena of the 
heavens, Of all the astronomical lec- 
tures which huve been given in town, 
with orreries and eidouranions, that of 
Mr. Bartley is decidedly the best. 
The tuachinery is remarkably ingenious 
aud accurate, and preseuts a complete 
view of the system of planetary motion, 
Preserving the relative proportions of 
the different revolving bodies as to size, 
velocity, and distance from the sup. 
| he satellites of the different planets 
are exhibited with the same precision, 
and the theory of the tides explained 
*¥ the action of the moon. To the 





‘cientific student, and to young per- | 





sons, we particularly recommend this 
lecture, which, while it explains to 
them the wonders of the universe, will 
teach them to ‘ look from nuture up to 
nature’s God " 

Surrey Tueatre. — This theatre 
closed a very successful season on 
Thursday night last, when the perform- 
ances were for the benefit of Mrs. Dib- 
din, who was deservedly honoured with 
a brilliant audience. A vew piece was 
produced, as a rehearsal for the holi- 
days, under the title of Alonzo and 
Imogen. Itis an interesting and mage 
nificent spectacle. Mrs. Dibdin deli- 
vered an address in the character of 
Queen Elizabeth, inwhich she whimsi- 
cally announced the preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. The friends 
of the Surrey, (and, they are numerous, 
even on our side of the water,) will be 
vlad to hear that the house is undergo- 
ing an entire splendid decoration, pre- 
vious to its opening on Easter Monday. 

Miss Macautey.—This lady is at- 
tracting the fashionables at the west 
end of the town, to her little theatre, in 
King Street, which, notwithstanding 
its inconvenience for want of ventila- 
tion, is generally crowded with an ele- 
evant audience. It is honourable to the 
feelings of the public thus to patronize 
a lady of talents, who has thrown her- 
self on their support. 

M. ALeExanpre.—‘ Last, not least, 
in our dear love’ of amusement, comes 
M. Alexandre, who filled the great 
room at the Freemason’s Tavern, on 
Saturday night, with elegant company, 
and delighted them by his vocal illu- 
sions. This gentleman’s wonderful ta- 
lents are calculated equally to interest 
and smuse the professor of natural phi- 
losophy and the votary of pleasure. 

Mr. Kean 1n America. — The 
highest compliment ever offered to 
dramatic genius and talents, has been 
paid to Mr. Kean, in Boston. Inde- 
pendent of paying the regular admis- 
sion, the premiums for the sale of boxes, 
which amounted to a considerable sum, 
have been appropriated to charitable 
objects. The poor will long remember 


Mr. Kean.—New York Paper. 


Hitcrature and Sctence. 


Mr. W. D. Robinson has in the 
press, Memoirs of the Revolution of 


Mexico, with a History of the Cam- 














paign of General Mina; Anecdotes of | 


his Life; and Observations on the Prac- 
ticability of uniting the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, by means of naviga- 
ble canals, 


Colour of the Skin. —At a late meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, Sir Everard’ 
Home communicated some observa- 
tions on the influence of the black sab- 
stance in the skin of the Negro, in pre- 
venting the scorching operation of the 
sun’s rays. As black surfaces became 
much warmer by exposure to the sun's 
rays than those which are white, or of 
paler tints, the cause of the black co- 
lour in the Negro has long appeared 
problematical to the physiologist. In 
this paper Sir Everard shows, that by 
exposing the back of the hand, aud 
other parts of the body, covered with 
thin white linen, to the direct influence 
of the sun’s rays, they become irritated 
and inflamed; small specks or freckles 
first appear: and these, on continued 
exposure, are followed by a vesicular 
separation of the cuticle: the same 
happens when the bare surface is ex- 
posed, which, in common language, 
becomes sun-burnt. When, however, 
the part of the body thus exposed is 
covered with a piece of black crape, 
though the temperature of such part, 
when exposed to the bright sunshine, 
exceeds that produced upon the bare 
skin, the scorching and blistering iofla- 
ence of the rays is entirely prevented ; 
hence it appears, that the deleterious 
effects of the sun's rays are prevented 
by an artificial blackening of the sure 
face of the skin; that perspiration be- 
comes more copious, as js especially 
remarked in the Negro ; and, in short, 
that the conversion of the radiant 
matterof the sun into scensible heat, 
which conversion is effected by the 
black surface, tends to prevent the 
scorching effects, and to promote the 
cuticular secretion, 

American Academy of Language 
and Belles Lettres.—It is with plea- 
sure (says a United States paper of the 
1ith of March) that we are enabled to 
announce the complete organization of 
this National Institution. The follow- 
ing is a list of the officers for the pre 
sent year, and that of the private mem- 
bers is composed of names hardly less 
distinguished :— 

President.—His Ex. John Quincey 
Adams, Sec. of State—Washington. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. Brockholst 
Livingston, Judge Supreme Court 
U.S. N. York; Hon. Joseph Story, 
do. do. do. Mass.; and Hen. William 
Lowndes, Member of Congress—South 
Carolina. 

Corresponding Secretary.— William 
S. Cardell, Esq. New York. 

Recording Secretary.—Rev. Alex- 
jander M‘Leod, D. D. N. York. 
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Treasurer.—John Stearns, M. D 
President N. York State Medical So- 
ciety. 

Conunsellors.—lon. James Kent, 
LL. D. Chancellor of the State of New 
York; Hon. Daniel Webster, Boston 
—late Member of Congress; Rt. Rev. 
C. Brownell, LL. D. Bishop of Con- 
necticut; Rev. John M. Mason, D.D. 
N. York; Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, 
New Jersey, late Member of Congress; 
Peter S. Du Poncean, LL. D. Phila- 
delphia; John Augustin Smith, M, 
D. President Willian and Mary Col- 
lege, Virg.; Hon. John L. Taylor, 
Chief Justice, North Carolina; Hon. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky; Washington 
Irving, Esq. now in Loudon, 

Honorary Members.—Jobu Adams, 
lute President of the U.S.; Thomas 
Jefferson, do. do.; James Madison, 
do, <do.; John Jay, late Governor of 
New York; Hon. Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, S. Carolina; His Ex. James 
Monroe, President U. $.; and Hou. 
Joho Tramball, LL. D. Connecticut. 

The following gentlemen have been 
appointed, in behalf of the Institution, 
trustees to receive donations, and make 
such investipents of them as they may 
deem ‘ most secure and productive for 
the permanent and important purposes 
of the institution :’'—Col. Richard Va- 
rick; Hon. B, Livingston; Hon, C. 
D. Colden, Mayor of N. York, Wil- 
liam S. Cardell, Esq.; and Dr. John 
Steurps, 
ahaa cetieieinilanataeciee en 

A few days since, in Paris, a wag 
thought he would make some fun on 
the Boulevards, by cutting the string 
ofa blind man’s dog 3; but he had not 
long to rejoice at the success of his 
wit, for the blind man opened his eyes, 
followed the wag at speed through the 
crawd, caueht hin, and belaboured his 
shoulders well with his oaken towel, to 
the great amusement of all present ; 
then tranquilly returned to his dog, 
tied the string, closed his eyes, and 
went on as if nothing had happened, 
crying pity the poor blind, give a half- 
penny to the poor blind man, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

THe attention of Advertisers is particularly 
culled to the peculiar advantages that must re- 
sult fiom their Advertisements being placed in 
the columns of The Literary Chronicle, over 
any weekly. or daily publication. Besides 

















finding a staten in a work of permanent inter- 
Gt and constant reference, it must be obvious 
that they come directly before the eye and un- 
cer the imincdiate notice of the reader,—who 
is Jooking for novelties in literature and sub- 
jects conuected with the Arts and Sciences. 
Fardiffcrent are the views of the readers of diur- 


nal journals, where the news of the day is the 
principal object of pursuit, and where the 
crowded miscellaneous advertisements bury or 
exclude those for which a literary paper is evi- 
dently a fitter medium. 

*,* To insure immediate insertion, it is re- 
quested that Advertisements may be sent by 
Thursday, at the latest, the extent of the week- 
ly impression of the Literary Chronicle, requir- 
ing that the work should go to press early. 








In foolscap Svo. price 7s. in boards, 


POEMS. By P. M. JAMES. 


‘ Who, tho’ his path day’s brighter beams adorn, 
Would wish unsung the melodies of morn ? 
Or, when youth’s joys down dark oblivion roil, 
Would not recall the fading sparks of soul?’ 
Printed for John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill. 





In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
SELECT FEMALE BIOGRA- 


PHY, comprising Memoirs of eminent British 


Ladies, derived from Original and other Au- | 


thentic Sources. 

Printed for John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill. 
This day were published, New and Improved 
Editions of 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS OF 
the ARTs and SCIENCiS (Price Ninepence 
each.) These little works are recommended to 
the attention of every Parent and Teacher, as 
the most useful Series of Books that can be put 
into the hands of Young People, each book 
containing the principles of the Art or Science 
ou which it treats, and written in so clear aud 





meanest capacity 5 viz..on 








Arithmetic History of France 
Ancient History History of Rome 
Astronomy History of Greece 
Architecture History of-America 
Agriculture Two Parts 
Algebra History of the Jews 
Bible and Gospel Ichthyology 
Botany Itahan Grammar 


British Biography 

British Geography 
Two Parts 

British Law 


Classical Biography 


Chemistry 
Chronology 
Christian Keligion 
Drawing 

Puglish Grammar 
Entomology 
biectricity 

French Grammar 
First Catechism 


General Knowledge 


Geography 
Geometry 

Heraldry 

History of England 


History of Scotland 


History of Ireland 


‘ Being led to look into these works, we 
have been pleasingly surprised at the variety 
and accuracy of the information they contain, 
Within so small a compass, and in so excellent 
a form; and we must say, that more conveni- 
ent, accurate, well arranged, and proper Publi- 
cations, were never submitted to general obser- 


vation. — Lit. Gaz. 


Printed for G.and W. B. Whittaker, Ave- 


Maria Lane. 





Latin Grammar 
Land Surveying 
Logic 
Medicine 
Mineralogy 
Modern History 
Music 
Mythology 
Natural History 
Navigation 
Ornithology 
Painting 
Perspective 
Poetry 
Religious Denomi- 
nations 
Rhetoric 
Sacred Geography 
Scripture History 
Trade & Commerce 
Universal History. 





CHURCHWARDEN’S AND OVERSEER’s 
GUIDE, WITH NEW VESTRY ACT. 
This day was published, price 5s. 6d. sewed. a 
ia New and Corrected Edition of ’ 
THE CHURCHWARDEN’s and 
OVERSEER’s GUIDE and DIRECTOR, writ. 
ten and arranged for the Use of Parish Offices, 
and others desirous of acquiring Parochia) Jp- 
formation ; on an entire new System, in which 
every Branch of Parish Business, and other 
matters relating thereto,and the various Duties 
of Parish officers, are familiarly and minutely 
explained. By J. ASHDOWNE, Member of 


the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 





Third Edition. To which are added, usefyl 
Extracts from the late Vestry Act. 

Printed for G. & W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

THE PaRIsH OFFICER’s NEW ALPHABETICAL 
REGISTER 3 shewing the Names of Paupers re- 
ceiving occasional or permanent Parochial Re- 
lief, whether residing in their own parishes or 
elsewhere. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 





_ Dedicated to Lord Castlereagh.—In a few days 
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| 34, Wardour Street, Soho. 


will be published, uniform with Mr. Cobbett’s 

Grammar, price 2s. in boards, or in Four 

Parts, 6d. each, 
A POLITICAL DICTIONARY ; 
or, POCKET COMPANION: chiefly designed 
for the use of Members of Parliament, Whigs, 
Tories, Luyalists, Magistrates, Clergymen, Halt- 
pay Officers, Worshipful Aldermen, and Re- 
viewers: being an illustration and commentary 
on all Words, Phrases, and proper Names in 
the Vocabulary of Corruption; agreeably to the 


: , | « \{? ‘ad Q F io ys v6) y le 
easy a style, that it can be understood by the | approved reacings of the imost celebrated Di 


vines, Dignitaries of the Church, Sinecurists, 
Placemen, Lawyers, Heads of Colleges, «nd 


| other Learned Persons. 
| © The rising generation wants a New Dictionary, 


damnably.’ Jobn Bull. 
By the EDITOR of the ‘ BLACK BOOK.’ 
Published by T. Dolby, 299, Strand; and 
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| This day is published, in post 4to. half-bcund, 


price 10s. 6d. 
THE AID TO MEMORY; being 
a Common Place Book, arranged upon a New 
Plan, with an Alphabetical Index, consisting oi 
upwards of 150 Heads, such as occur in Gene- 


ral Reading, and suited alike to the Student, 
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the Scholar, the Man of Pleasure, and the Mau 

of Business. By J. A SARGANT. 

‘He picked something out of every thing he 
read. —Pliny. 

‘The Aid to Memory,’ is intended not only 
as a record of the extracts which may have 
struck the reader in his course of reading, but 
as a table of Reference tothose passages, whieh 
will, in most cases, refresh the memory without 
the trouble of further reference. The § Aid to 
Memory’ we not only recommend to schools, 
but to the general reader, the arrangement being 
excellent, and quitenew. For a further expla- 
nation, the student and the scholar are referred 
to the Preface, which may be had, gratis, of the 
publishers, Wetton and Jarvis, booksellers, 60, 
Paternoster Row, Cheapside. as 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 


two dours East of Excter Change; where adver tide 
ments are received, and communications © fer = 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold - 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yurd; Sie 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court ; Chappe rare 
Mall; Grupel, Liverpool ; and by all Bovks 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Uld Bos 
well Court, Curey Strect. 
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